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Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns nology and for business. —1 i . \ s 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. Os, 18 ~— ston J ace, Bs t , i : W t a Graduates a * } ‘ 
IACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS address ALRERT HaLe, Dedham, Mass. | Bonk terme aeen abenase, 4 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced ply ‘ R RS, S 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of ‘ , 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. ) z x) 
y d } ‘ 
Connecticut, Lyme / . — bf . 
—— , able { in ‘ t “ 
WACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and % Bg get eee eee | Ce 
D) Preparatory School for a few boys. Thor 1 Al Lake \ \ . 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. MASSACI Gardnes S 
GARDA Ss } \4 } ® f ‘ . 
ConneEctTicuT, Mystic Bridge. y sak ‘fog pny a Pies ! t x, drawing 
] YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUT! So sumeee Ee aie anions ae Gaus Gt ce eae alt tA 
d 30th sexes. Home. Health. Best references limited, unusual care at itt tic will bye ver \ yy atow 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BucKLYys, LL.D each one. The term begins Wednesday, Sept } 
further particulars address M \ IA BURKA )/ 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. ra el t , Y 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School MASSACHUSETTS, Greentie! nasium. Large and attractive er oF 
7 for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. / PROSPECT HILL § ones Sanikinien may camel pohehie- Ti 
me stablis in CoP ar vs. Pris br hand 1 n.$ b 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. Women. Established in : ress the Prit : al ’ 
MISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for TILL AT 
Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye eon, 2 > | F ere ; New JERSEY, New Urupswiek ‘ hs \ 
as preparatory to Smith College. Until Sept, 1, Miss S CfIUUL LUN DUE , MV/INSES VAA . , 
White may be addressed at Butler, Pa. » twelve and seventeen. Opens t N 1 rer Boardtt vs . \ 
Appian Way. Address EpGark H. N > M On f New Yo . 
or Gi I NE, Rock] Mass < "] 
\NNECTICUT, W ye. Litchfield Co. Gro. H. BRows1 kport, Ma f ! sy ‘ 
THE GU N. NEI A Family 4 f MASSACHUSETT Pittstield “ - as Pen Sry 
paratory School i Boys. <A few vacancies for APLEWOOD INS New J vy. Ret Rank 
next year. Address J. C. BRINSMADE., - , , . aa , \- 4 
: Young I udies, offers super ‘ \\ Kv \ \ \ 
ConneEcticuT, Woodbury, Litchfield County know deg — P “pee . sa aaa . \ udies ‘ ‘ S 
VARKER ACADEMY, a Boarding and ween I Stavros Address Mrs. 3. 6. Pennies, Pris 
Day School, prepares stude ate for any college. New \ A ny 
Charge for board and tuition, $300 a year of forty ar HUSETTS, Plymout? Vi} \ 
weeks. ANAPP’S HOM ; ‘ ss SS . . 
Next term will begin Sept. 3, 1883. . , ‘ 7 " 
H. C. Tam OVS Next (seven I s your . i ‘ 
° ALMAGE, 
Principal ‘ New \  - ‘ ay a lake 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy ] ] , 
ILLrnots, Chicago. DAMS {CADEMY . . exia . \ ar A 
(7 NION COLLEGE OF LAW. — The A ee ee eee ee eee Session begins Sey on 
twenty FE ae oot ar pesine Gepbember 10) Preparatory and Roarding Scho This v ros SRE 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. at Harvard College is higher than ‘ bi 3 
For circulars address 17—passing, 10 witt teonditions, 17 I ‘ » . 
H. Bootn. during the t vear has been mar t mos , j ‘ Ar 
fortat ie aaa satisf tory TY nner Nes ‘ r ! / ¢ ? , 4 - +> 
INDIANA, Terre Haut« September 19% For all informatior ess : ‘ if oe = P "1 ) 
a rry . a ‘ ™~ ‘ ~ ‘ cs t hk « 
IOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE Dr. W Am RV tofthe? tv. A ston of new student 
A School of Engineering. ‘ 1 SS ‘ ges fort nin lowes ASRES 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President 1 Ts, South B ntr ¢ hest ssex, § at ’ N x 
ry. t nel er 
MARYLAND, Reisterstown term, s wear year, begins Wednes ape ane ms rawing, at boral Singing For the 88th annua 
T. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS p ber 12 3 ; : aes mesh 
» pares we any college or business life. §& i per ne t xan na ns nu Se} a New \¥ tons cs ntar 
year. Prof. J. C. Ktnear, A.M., Principal cli = ie ia oar / V SPRINGS / 
ss narv.aH So) . rporated in 1868, offers 
MASSACHUSETTs, Andover. Mas t : nts the best ed : iA vantages for the 
BBOT ACADEMY offers thor uch train = ere ‘ ters A ra . f study: expertenced 
rs ing in essential studics, with superior advantages ry; ee 4 ee S8€% oa Ss. mod 1 mes. For « talog ie a res 
in art, music, painting, elocution, and modern langua Ma d : - EF. Hans, Principa 
ges. A beautiful location, pleasant home, good board, ! for x N . New \ 
moderate charges. The fifty-fifth year opens on Tl s t a ‘ 
day, = 6. For information and admission ap Ins \ / 
ply to Miss PHILENA MCKFEN, Principal. ‘ \ s ges. erms, $ year. | 
, “ ¢ = ' Wr. AM t 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. ; in New \ Kerr 
*USHING ACADEMY.—A_ first : is : PIeSES VAST ES —_ 
College Preparatory ar i English School for both , ; / t aha f \ . Lad iat nd Children & 
sexes. Expenses, $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year be ‘ : ? piss oy 6 psies chee aibiake 
gins Se pt. 5. Send foracatalogue. Jas. FE. Vosk, Prin Mass acuUs .& % STOW . . . - wnnatinm " removed into 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. ( yt \ 7 ‘ ’ a s ses, built expressly for tt 
tor 





J ITCHELI’S BOYS SCHOOL.—A J tory School for : AS, $4 t * school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupt 
{ strictly select Family School. acters : vs 
Admits boys from eight to fifteen. Massa — S . \ Ser New \ K, Eln 


.C. Mircu M pias ioe she Spurl pg ws COITEG) 
M. C. MITCHELL, =" ood 7 ra re ; { EMA, ‘a® J ] 




















MASSACHUSETTS, B oston so in Mus 
QOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School aneieciemnen, inaehie Ke nd furs 
~ avai r y F ‘ ? < rate Send 
i \ ‘ i? ‘ , Rey 
_ Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D S Young Men vr , tend 4 . . ae 
- e = tioned or reject - 7 MANN New York, Ithaca 
ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 ¢ lester Square ‘ \ UNIVERSIT 5 188 2.—kEin 
G AN. NE i a IN STI TU f£ por } are. Mass, sVTTs Vest Newtor ( ran examinations begin at @a.m., June 18 and 
7 Ladies .—The thirtieth year will begin We 1 .\ rrey OK Sept. 1 For the Usrversity REGISTER, with full state 
sept. 26, 1S For catalogues and circular appl /: A a : ; yates ! ts recardi requirements for admission, courses 
Gro. GANNETT, A.M., Principal. “ ob acl nit . SF ae f st y eg! honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
S *- + ig - . ; eng ' t nd special information, apply to the President 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ’ eee ae rT ATLEN Sow Wass. tein 
TOTITTIITE ECHNOLOGY = , , RK ! ; : 
ph th Poke Be he yaad — GY. Cou ~- : VONS MUSICAL ACADEMY ( foundea 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Fnginee ring. Che {issour!, St. I s 1854).—Daily lessons. Noted for furnishing exce 
~ . : . - l ) y 880 oO gv excel 
mistry, Architecture etc. benny Ag LS, Sec’y, S ] / s SC, i gtos ent teachers. Imparts best modern technique and ar 
aa 5. ALKER Pres ns l rsits +r s Fast eges and tistic execution. Address L. H. Suerwoop, M.A., Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. bearer nn beng Pagemengpre cinta A gio emg epee New York, Newburgh. 
TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth special instruction in t the Western ‘IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOQ/ 
year of her Engli ish and Classical Family and s, are invited to send for talos p ’ A select boarding school for 25 boys, Graduates 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thurs lay, September 2 Seventeent nual t mmet ris. iSs take the highest rank at Yale. New school room and 
at No. 68 Marlborough Stres t. t Xtends to June, iss gymnasium. Gymnastics compulsory, and part of the 
Terms for boarding pupils, $50) per Spectal Wiru1iaM G. HAMMON ; . laily routine. Address HeENny W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale) 
attention given to little giris. Circuls it on ap; I f Law Faculty, - 
cation to Principal. Lucas Place, St. Louts, Mo Continued on neat page. 
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TERMS OF 

Three Dollars per year, 

part of the United States or Canada; 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 

dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 

sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 


in advance, 
to foreign coun 


receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


unless made 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 

On any page not specified, 15 cents per line . 

each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. » 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with aaa 
choice of page, 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80. aaaniial 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 

Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. im 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 

10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 

one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


27. 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,300 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


+,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. ¥. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth 
fork. Artists in Stained Glass. 


yee MANTELS A ND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete. T. B. Srewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St,. N. ¥ 
7 /. McPHERSO. NV, Painter, Decorator, 


- Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Hich-class 
Avenue, New 





The Na tion. 


| Number 948 








Domestic. 
4 VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


« Marine, and Opera iaase s, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
H. WALDSTEIN, Uptieten, 41 Union Square, New York. 


Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, : 
} ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
d Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 

P 4 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
-vofessional. 

“HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 

( Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


Attorney-General, 
Arizona Territory. 


RCHTILL, 
Prescott, 


LARK CHl 


Arizona Law Office, 


( 
/ 


ro PH F. R 


Law Offices, Jersey City, 


ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 


Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 
"ANDOLPH., New Jersey 


N.J., & 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


- 


Al 


Ave., N. 


W.- 


ESSRS, COTTIER & 


Interior Decoration and all 


> CO., Designers in 
Art-work, 144 Fifth 


J. McPHERSON, Lnterior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Continued from first page. 
NEW YORK CIty, 31 E. 17th Street, Union Square. 
N INVITATION to Free Demonstration 
A of Berger's new French method every day at 11 
A.M. Lessons by the Author. Pronunciation ; conversa- 
tion. This is the only system enabling pupils to pro- 
nounce correctly when studying alone. 


New York CIty ¢" W. Thirty-eighth Street. 
7. H. MORSE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
+ prepares fore old 5e, seie ntific school, or business. 
Ope ns Sept. 26. Summel address, until Sept. 12, is 
Cotuit, Mass. 


» East 120th Street. 
Y.— ENGLISH, 
School for Young 
extensive 
teopens 


New York City, 518 and 515 

Pi {CK SON SEMINAR 

French, and German Boarding 
Ladies and Children. Desirable location; 

shady grounds. Terms, $200 to $300 per year. 

Sept. 13. For circulars apply to the Seminary. 


| 


16 Fast Fifty-eighth Street. 
ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
will reopen her School for Young Ladies and 
Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Science, 
and Mathematics. Unusual advantages for Modern 
Languages and Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. J. 


New YORK City, 52 E. Seve nty-seve nth Street. 
] iaS Jf. 2. Ip RE. 1{A°S’S Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and C hildre n re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 
Special atte ‘tion paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 3. 
] LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
d will reopen the ir Fre ich and English Boarding 
and Day School Sept. 27, L885, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 


just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle- 
giate examinations if desired. 


NEW YORK CIty, 





New YorK Ciry, 711 and 715 Fifth Avenue. 


Forty-seventh Street. 
LATIN SCHOOL 

24. One boarding page. 
V. Dapney, Principal. 

Fifty-seventh Street. 


FOR 


New YORK Cry, 8 E. 
YHE NEW YORK 
reopens Monday, Sept. 

Send for circular. 
New YORK City, 315 W 
| {NV NORMAN INSTITUTE 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 

Principals. 


TRAINED at 


», N.Y. Rare induce 


New York, Oswego. 
f "INDERGARTNERS 
\ State Normal School, Oswex 


ments offered. Send for circular. 


New YORK, 
PARK INS ii 7TU TE. For Boys. $bo0o 
a year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 


New York, Salem, Washington Co. : 
1 HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for 
4 under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul’s. 
A limited number of pupils frem good families tx aken. 
The best references will be sent. 


l 
f 


Boys 


New YORK, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK S Military School re 
opens Wednesday eve ning, Sept. 13. Address 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


New YOrK, Sing Sing 
IGHLAND SEMINARY for 
Ladies and Children wili reopen Sept. 12. 
Mrs. PENTZ and Miss BaZzLey, Principals. 


Young 


New York, Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 
A/ T. PLEASANT MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—A Select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following a 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary 
Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural Sciences. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, 
and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military De- 
partment, Riding -School, with welt-trammes horses, 
gymuasium, etc. Will reopen Thursday, ——— r 13. 
J. HOWE roe -rincipal. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 


Ly VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
VILFRED H,. MuNRO, A.M., President. 


NEw YorkK, Tarrytown. 
$250, —At Mt. Hope 
e) “fests and Art extra. 
New YorK, Utica. 
Ar PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednue sday, 
Se pt. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 
Onto, Cincinnati, 95 Park Avenue, Walnut Hills. 
| TSS NOURSE'S French and English 
i 
with the 


Family School will reopen Sept. 20, in connection 

Day School of Miss Storer and Miss Lupton, 
and also for the instruction of those preferring to study 
athome. Cireulars on application. 


Ladies’ 


Seminary. 


Out, Cincinnati. 
Mi T. AUBURNINSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies Beautiful location, large grounds. Tho. 
roug sh scholarship. Best music and art advantages. 
Constant attention given to home and social culture. 
For circulars address H. THANE MILLER, President. 
Ou10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
] - § MITTLEBERGER'S School for 
p 
boarding department. 


Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26, 1883. Limited 
lars, will be sent on request. 


Circulars, giving full particu 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1102 Walnut Street. 


Z IVINITY SCHOOL of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. The school 
opens on Thursday, the 20th of September next. Appli 


ecants for admission will meet the professors in the 
buildings, on Woodland Avenue and Fiftieth Street, at 
eleven o’clock on that day. For further information 
address Rev. Dr. CHILDs, Secretary of the Board. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, : . } Locust St. 


for 


( “EORGE F. MARTIN’ School 
ZT Boys be sie Sept. 20. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
Mi, ISS ANABLE’S English and French 
{ Boarding and Day School oo Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, a 4 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


/ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 92. 
‘be TZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies will open September 26. 
For circulars apply to Prine 7 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F, FE, BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss S. J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1833 Chestnut St. 
“HE MISSES L. SMITH and R. S. 

Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day School for Young 
September 25, 1883. 


wo, 


7 
Ladies and Children will reopen 
Address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Southwest corner 
Broad and Master Streets. ; 
HE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF 
Design for Women will reopen Sept. 10. 
Fu - ABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 
JAMES L. CLAGHORN, President. 
Scum SARTAIN, Vice-President. * 
F, O. HORSTMANN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
PENNSYLVANIA, State ( ‘ollege P.( O., Center Co. 
YDENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 
Open to both sexes, Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautifu! and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing sur- 
roundings. Tuition free. FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Board and other expenses very low. Courses of study: 
Classical, Scientific (general), and Technic al(agric ulture 
chemistry, civil engineering, ete.), with a Classical and 
Scientific Preparatory De -~partment. Fall term opens 
Sept. 12, 1885. For catalogues, or any information, ad 
dress Geo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. State College. 








VIRGINIA, Greenw ood De pot, Albemarle County. 
“REENWOOD.— A Military School for 
7 Boysand Young Men. Location: on east slope of 

Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia. 
DAVID F, BoyD, Prmcipel. 
VIRGINIA, Petersburg. 
( TNIVERSITY SCHOOL, — Nineteenth 
‘ annual session begins Monday, Oct. 1. Thorough 
preparation for University of Virginia, colleges of high 
est grade, and U.S. naval and military academies. Full 
staff ; climate mild yet bracing ; location very healthy ; 
yupils uniformly successful. For catalogues address 

V. GORDON McCABE, Head Master. 

References: Chas. M. Fry, President Bank of New 
York ; Jos. W. Har pee jr., of pg wd Bros. ; and Geo. 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professors B. u. Gilder 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins Universit y), Charlton T. Lewis 
(New York City), C. H. Toy and Chas. R. Lanman (Har- 


vard) and the Faculty of the University of Virginia. 
ISS HILKEN'S Boarding-School for 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
M Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 























‘ne Tosa, FT a ee silk i | Ot A ) ( 
The Union Teachers’ Agency, [ FC7URES TO SCHOOLS eo : 
5S - s graduate, Scient " ther s ts " et Se {V7 VG e largest ass 
7 trated by drawings, diagrams, and exper s. Ref Pex nt in the 
ist, Provides well-qualified teachers for any position, renees. Address lk 1M stown try tt st in \ Fr nd rhamer 
without charge, to the parties seeking their services _ uP a ; res, S ses ‘ es, | ce Plants, « 
4 « eT e e ce Position i ii {NV 7 ) ? } y \ italog mA 
2nd, Aids teachers in obtaining positions ate, who has had a si ssf x} I ften ; 
years as professor of Latin and Greek at th ty ELLWANGER & ARRY 
Application blank and circular sent forstamp. Ad of Tennessee. Address bh. ALEXANDER, Knox enn Mt oH s , 
dress A. LOVELL & CO,, 16 Astor Place, New York. os _elncthnastis medic we N. 1 
. Tr ‘ID y mt 
Span A OE RP ET NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
( HRISTIE’S School and College Guide, illu TRAU SHIP CO ; ; EVERYBODY--Y1I EVERYBODY 
trated, repre senting 2 200 leading schools, “At office, S 7 L: 4 4 1S fl] / C ¢ M / 4 {.\ } a 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and in ‘OR S mT . . pr sy 8 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ m OR SOl ow AMPTON AND BREMEN 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers e steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes Tlo ) Ry oy yfyf 
Teachers, send for applic ation-form. JAMES CHRISTIE, ow and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third OHOF £)) ee 
successor to T. *inckney, Domestic Building, Broad treet, Hoboken ' , , : 
way and Fourteenth Street New York. RATES OF |} a ee HAVRE, AND Ry Mrs. SUE CHESNUT } 
3 » - one — . P First Cabin, Lik): Secon abir iM eerie t ¢ t ¢ 
‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Ha» “damental * a Se Seek eens ee ' 
vard, No. 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. For freight or passage apply to 1 Cleve id Lea SAYS H rt sw 
Home pupils received. Send for circular. OELRICHS & CO., Aan NTS, written, and contains many passa fs g pow 
. “co " 1 » . I a | ! the rom f . 
lf ISS HESSE, Twenty-first Street, wine Green. — ¢, fact that it holds the attentic : 
d supplie 8 compete z 4. ac HE a tutors, gove rnesses, with tron chains tt ‘ : 
readers, lecturers, singers, etc. U/ ) ) ey, 
Parents advised in choice of schools. Ki M1 i ute a [ ‘Tee Mi va /t » Handsomely t " t! \ 
Refers by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, , , . i ital . 
ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF AR net four the int f ks 
VAR “e ¥ TAT ro 4 , Embracing reproductions of famous o1 ; t SENs, Posts Feceipt of ¢ 
Ff ARVARD EXAMINATIONS for Wo-  Stiviune “andiecture, ete, Prices cabinet see § oe 
men will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila perd n. Send 6-cent stamp for new cata PETER PAUL & BRO., Pub’rs & Bookss 
delphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 26, 1884. For subjects ~ \ 
further information apply to the Secretary of the New "i * , aes : 
York Local Committee, Heyhoe, Palisades, New York SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO TY n ’ ry) 1/ 
EP BaP > aa = <aee ; ea -ubDlishors. 388 ahinwtoan Str . : ( Ee 8 . a’ if ¢ \ 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE \p\ ANCEMENT OF SCIENCI 
SCIENCE, in its five issues—August 17, August 24, August 31, September 7, September l4—w itain an elaborate report of the proceedings of 
this year’s meeting of the American Association, which takes places in Minneapolis, Mir beg g August 15, and ending on August 22 
These reports are to be made by thoroughly competent persons, in ma ses furnished or revised by the authors of the different papers. This 
will furnish, almost a year earlier than the Association itself, a practically complete and partially authentic report of the entire proceedings. More 
over, as the Association no longer prints all the papers in full, any one desiring a fuller report than has heretofore been had will find, in the repor 
of SCIENCE and of the Association, complements of each other, and, in a combination of the tw as full a report as almost any one could desire. It is 
estimated that the SCIENCE report will equal fully three bundred pages of the usual Ass at report ro accommodate this matter, four issues will 
be enlarged to fifty-two pages each. It seems, therefore, justifiable again to call attenti the clai f ScrENCE upon scientific men for their sup 
port, both in behalf of its contents and its subscriptions. The Science Company aims to make it an absolute necessity for every scientific man to have 
on his own library-shelves a complete and bound set of SciENCE. When eminent scientitic men throughout the country unite in contributing fifteen 
hundred quarto pages of text, all of which is minutely indexed (twice a y well ted, and propriately illustrated, it certainly seems that 
every scientific and well-educated person ought cheerfully and unsolicited to send in his subscription at the merely nominal price of five dollars a year 
(six dollars to foreign countries). And it is hoped that every one who is enrojled as a ber of the American Association will at once realize that he 
can in no other way for a like sum better aid scientific workers and keep himself inf than by regularly receiving SCIENCE. It should be borne 
in mind that this journal is not conducted for money-making purposes, but as an aid to sclent work. Asa guaranty of its intentions, its list of 
officers speaks for itself. Its president is D. C. Gilman, the president the Jobns Hopkins Un sity : its vice-president is Alexander Graham Bell 
inventor of the telephone ; its treasurer is Samuel H. Scudder, the president he Boston Society of Natural History ; and its other two directors are 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, an attorney and capitalist, and Othniel C. Marsh, the presi t of t National Academy of Sciences. Almost oné thousand 
members of the Association have already subscribed ; and now the p sher of SCIENCE is desirous of getting the subscriptions from all the rest, 
that when a few months later he publishes a handsome volume containing tt ames ipations, and addresses of all the subscribers for the first 
year, it will include the name of every member. 
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OnE of the workingmen who testified on Mon 
day before the Senate Committee—-Mr. Ed 
ward King, a type-founder—declared thai the 
growing opinion among workingmen was that 
the free admission of commodities, combined 
with the free admission of labor, would be 
more just than the exclusion of commodities 
with the free admission of immigrants. The 
wonder is that this opinion has not long ago be 
come strong enough to make itself felt. Labor 
of all kinds, skilled as well as unskilled, 
is all that the man without capital has 
to offer for sale, and if any native commodity 
is worthy of protection, it 1s. In fact, the 
high-tariff men are so well aware of this that 
they always put the effect of the tariff in rais 
ing the price of labor in the forefront of their 
battle. But they never explain why the work 
ingman does not need direct custom-house 
protection for his wares as well as the 
manufacturer for his. There is no doubt 
whatever that under the protectionist the 
ory the American laborer is _ entitled 
to the benefit of the tax on immigrants, 
as the only proper set-off to the high price he 
has to pay for his clothing and lodging and 
tools. Every foreign laborer entering the 
country should undergo an appraisal based on 
age, health, and the current wages of his cali 
ing, and have a sufficient ad-valorem duty 
levied on him to keep down European compe 
tition in the labor market. This is simple 
justice, and this instead of high tariffs on 
commodities is what the now deluded Ameri 
can mechanic should hereafter demand at the 
polls of the protectionist Congressmen. 


Justice Angell, of one of the district courts in 
this city, has awarded $100 damages against the 
Western Union for refusing to take a message 
during the late strike, unless the sender agreed 
to give it ‘‘subject to delay and mailing en 
route.” The opinion is very long, and there 
isa great deal in it which does not seem to 
flow from the statute which furnishes his 
text, as that simply requires companies to re- 
ceive despatches and transmit them “ with 
impartiality and good faith.” It does not pre- 
scribe the speed with which they will be 
transmitted, although the Justice seems to 
think it does. The probabilities are, there 
fore, that had the company said nothing about 
delay, but taken the despatches and sent 
them as fast as it could, it would be in a much 
better position than it is to-day. It is the im- 
posing conditions which gives its assailants 
their principal hold on it inlaw. If arailroad 
takes a passenger, and carries him only at the 
rate of three miles an hour, and afterward 
pleads that it could not do better, it is much 
less open to attack than if it refuses to take 
any one who will not sign an agreement to be 
satisfied with three miles an hour. 
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mean a man who desires Tilden’s nomination, PrePese ts share W Macgits 
_ ‘ E : : room } e eh. ‘F ve \ s pron mt] } 
it only signities a Democrat who thinks that irl a : , 
a political party ought to } me prin. ejected. The way to put down this relic of 
& polilucal party ought O have so pr 
é ae ' rhariem ic ta have , n by f 
ciples, and even insists on putting down in ‘SS Sstisth —_ oe on “ 
black and white what he thinks they ought testify against it, at some personal 
T : enien ho r emall nad not imr } 
to be. <A Tilden man alwavs believes MEBCS, MOWEVEr SIDAN, & I , 
in a revenue tariff, some sort of civil-ser 7 OF FOAUan SOCpers 
vice reform, and, in fact, differs little from ser 
sible Republicans except that on election day Father Lynch, of Lakeville, Connecticut 


Dune in, American Consul at Nal . Whi act 

previously held a similar position for four vears © endurin i aT 

In Germany, and is in every respect a most mortgy nm suc “ \ 
competent man, We believe no reason for his hever be for sod 

dismissal has been given him, but w il 


hardly believe that the reason is to be four 


he generally votes for s Democrat who hates has succeeded in stirring up a miniature reli 


all reform, instead of a Republican who equal- gious war in that quict town which gives some 

ly dislikes it. Judge Hoadly was a Tilden promise of involving the whole State. The : 
man and formerly a Republican, and on his holy man began the trouble by putting up in 

nomination began to prepare to give his fol- the main walk leading from the street to the 

lowers as much Tilden as he ld. It a; floor of the Catholic church a= crucifix 

pears, however, that Tilden has a very bad twelve feet high, an object such as has 

effect on a large part of the Ohio Dem never been seen in a New England vil 

crats It makes them positively sick lage street, and which a hundred years 1 
and disgusted, and not only this. but ago would have been at once pulled 

fills them with thoughts of suicidal rev down. The Lakeville Protestants protested, 

To be revenged on Hoadly they circulated a ym the very fair ground that their feel 

story at once that he had bought his nomina ngs were outraged; the Catholics replied 


tion. As often as he gives them any Tilden, by ‘‘boycotting” the Protestant shop 


they produce some awful story about him,a Keepers; to meet this, Senator Barnum, the 


mode of carrying on a campaign which natu- local railroad and factory ‘“‘king,” is said to 
rally takes the heart out of his followers, have threatened to discharge every Catholic in 
besides greatly depressing the Judge himself— his employ if the image was not removed, 


all of which looks very badly for 1884. The and to deprive Catholics of all railroad facili 








t um the ision of the dedication of the 
conve which is to come off next month 
Father Lynch unless he is a very obsti 
nate or foolish man, will take down the 
irmaagre Catholics can carry on their wor 
ship indoors without offending Protestants, 


and the Pope does not require priests to adorn 
Connecticut villages with objects which shock 
The idea that 
religious liberty involves the right to do what 


the feelings of other Christians 


ever you please in public, or even in public 


view on your own grounds, is nonsensical; 


and the Protestants, if they will not wander 
from the original cause of dispute and seek 
the aid of kings and monopolists, can easily 
prevent Father Lynch from posing very long 
aS a martyr 


Many of the most disquieting features of 
the general business situation have disappeared 
in the last few weeks. Chief among these, 
of course, were the various strikes, notably 
that of the telegraph operators, which not 
only failed, but is already almost forgotten 
The apprehension caused by a succession of 
mercantile failures and bank embarrassments 


The 


quite as good as the best 


has also disappeared crops are al] 


turning out to be 
anticipations of a few months ago, and in con 
sequence of the now acknowledged deficiency 
of the principal grain crops of Europe, there 
is a better prospect for a good foreign demand 
for our surplus. Notwithstanding these im- 
provements in the general outlook, the present 
situation is not satisfactory. There is still a 
the part of capital 
regarding new enterprises and even as regards 
the older channels of investment. Mercantile 
paper is scrutinized so closely that few are 
able to borrow except those who have least 
necessity for it. Railway have 
steadily declined in price day by day for more 
than a month. Those who have taken large 
amounts from the various bankers’ syndicates 
with the expectation of retailing them out at 
a profit find no market for them. The banks 
are unusually full of idle money, which is 
offered for call loans, and to some extent for 
short-time loans on collateral security. Be- 
tween now and November 1 there will also be 
$27,000,000 more capital dislodged from in- 


prevailing distrust on 


mortgages 


vestment in United States bonds by the re- 
$5,000,000 weekly under the 
The rates for 


demption of 
12ist call of the Secretary. 
foreign exchange are also gradually declining, 
so that the importation of specie in the last 
three months of the year is more than prob- 
able, and will thus add to the amount of 
capital for investment in this country. 


All the accounts of the Minnesota tornado 
agree in saying that the signs of it were dis- 
tinctly visible for many minutes before it 
came, that there was time for everybody who 
was at home when it approached to get into 
a cellar, and that no one who took refuge in 
a cellar was hurt. All this seems to point to 
the conclusion that the towns which lie in the 
zone which these storms most frequently 
traverse, and which the meteorologists seem 
able to define, must create and maintain a new 
officer, whose duty will be simply that of a 


lookout, and provide him with bells or other 
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means of giving the alarm when the usual 
signs of a tornado show themselves. Even if 
the coustruction of the houses in these re 


vions, too, has not to be changed, the cellars 
will have to be prepared as refuges, and it is a 
whether farmers not pro 
themselves with a pit in every field, 
into which laborers can jump when likely to 


be caught by the 


question will 


vide 


working. 
Safety seems to lie below the surface of the 
ground, and Anyhow, it is 
very unlikely that the present condition of 


storm when out 


nowhere else. 
unpreparedness which these tornadoes every 
where find, can last much longer, and it would 
be very un-American if it did so, 


The Sultan has failed in his lawsuit against 
the Providence Tool Company, owing, as the 
lawyers say, to his ‘*mistaken his 
remedy.” His complaint was that he had 
bought arms of the company and paid for 
them, but they had never been delivered. 
natural mistake, he came to the 
that the thing for him 

was to apply for an injunction 
remedy which, with mandamus and 


having 


By a 
conclusion best 
to do 
—the 
habeas corpus, must by this time seem to 
foreigners the corner-stone of American juris 
Judge Blatchford has decided, 
however, that he should have tried replevin 
remedies of which 


prudence. 


neither he nor 
the jurists surround him 
have probably ever heard. We fear that he 
will find the litigation into which he has so 
precipitately plunged very tedious and unpro- 
fitable, though, as tending to spread a know- 
ledge of the common law in Turkey, all Ame 
rican jurists must regard it with approval. 


or trover, 


Mussulman who 


The visit of Lord Coleridge to this country 
is an interesting event, both in itself and as a 
reminder of the close kinship that has always 
existed between the American and the Eng 
lish bench and bar. It is a corfmonplace 
that the law under which we live is in sub 
stance, notwithstanding all the differences be- 
tween the two countries, the same as that 
which governs the relations between man and 
man throughout the British Empire. For the 
origin of great safeguards of personal liberty and 
private right by which our judges protect us 
against the encroachments of corrupt or arbi- 
trary power, we have to go back to a period of 
English history in which it was as yet un- 
known that the western hemisphere existed. 
The very constitutions which form the legal 
basis of our Government are modelled upon 
that of England. American judgesand lawyers 
are so nearly like English judges and lawyers, 
and their work is so like that which English 
judges and lawyers have to perform, that un- 
til very recently one of the most eminent 
leaders of the English bar to-day was an 
American, who had never appeared in an Eng- 
lish court until a period of life at which many 
men retire from practice altogether. Kent and 
Story are cited in English courts precisely 
as Blackstone is cited in ours, and the Eng- 
lish law reports are as much a part of the 
necessary equipment of an American lawyer's 
library as the statutes of the United States. 
Still, the visit of an English judge of 
Lord Coleridge’s rank serves strongly to sug- 
gest that the wonderful advances we have 
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made in the last hundred years in population, 
in wealth, in literature, in science, and in the 
urts ought not to blind us to the possibility of 
our still learning a great deal as to the admin 
istration of justice from England. The Ame 
rican ideal of a judge does not differ from the 
English. It is one of the best and purest 
ideals that the development of society has 
ever produced in the world; and that it can be 
actually realized, the careers of Kent, Mar- 
shall, and many living American judges re- 
main to remind us. But that the tendency 
of our present method of treating the judicial 
cause—that is, of cutting down judicial salaries 
to the lowest point, and making the office a 
political prize, instead of a reward for legal 
services—is to bring on to the bench the best 
type of judge, no American lawyer who knows 
anything about the condition of the profession 
will venture to assert. English judges have 
still some of the defects which spring from 
the connection of the bench with the court, 
and the aristocratic constitution of the ‘‘ up- 
in England; but in the great mat- 
ters of the Jaw—in perfect independence of 
polities, in entire freedom from corruption or 
suspicion of corruption, in absolute impar 
tiality between the rich and the poor, the 


per classes ” 


strong and the weak—the English bench is a 
signal proof of what a good system of ap 
pointment and remuneration might do for us. 


The session of the British Parliament has 
closed, leaving the two parties in a curiously 
unexpected condition. It has been anticipated, 
for instance, for some months, that by this 
time Mr. Gladstone would be so much re- 
duced in health and spirits that he would prob- 
ably retire. It is now reported, however, that 
he has not felt so well for ten years, and is very 
sanguine and cheerful. It is, on the contrary, 
the leader of the Opposition whose health 
has given way. Sir Stafford Northcote is 
said to be permanently disabled for the very 
fatiguing position of a Parliamentary leader, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, in spite of his 
youth, is worse off physically than either of 
them. It was expected, too, that, owing to 
the obstruction both of the Irish and the Con- 
servatives, the Ministry would have accom- 
plished so little of their legislative pro- 
gramme, and suffered so much from the un- 
certainty of their policy in Egypt, that they 
would be utterly discredited with the country. 
Far from this, however, they seem to have 
produced the effect of accomplishing a good 


deal. The hardest nut they had to crack was 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill, giving the 


farmer compensation for his improvements, 
and limiting the landlord’s right to distrain 
for rent. This they have succeeded in passing, 
in spite of the opposition of the Lords, 
who gave additional éc/at to its passage by 
backing down at the last moment from de- 
structive amendments on which they had in- 
sisted in the beginning. Moreover, the 
Ministers have come well out of their Irish 
troubles. Agrarian crime has greatly di- 
minished. The landlords themselves, in their 
late remonstrances against the Land Act, bear 
unconscious testimony to its advantages to the 
tenants, and the Irish Registration Bill, which 
the Lords have defeated, would have increased 
the number of Parnellite voters, and the 
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blame of its failure rests wholly on the Tory 
peers. This has probably done something to 
mitigate Irish indignation over the refusal to 
Laud Act 


amend the this session. 
Lord Salisbury’s performances in the Lords 
over the Agricultural Holdings Bill have sunk 


his reputation for sagacity lower than ever. 


In fact, the disorganization of the Tories 
seems to be greater than ever before. Their 


old leaders have now all ei'her retired or been 
discredited, and no new ones are coming for- 
They are, indeed, much in the posi- 
tion of the Democrats in this country. They 
have no hold on the press outside of Lon- 
don, and no very effective hold in London. 


ward, 


The Conservative cause is, moreover, not 
one which attracts young men. It is every- 
where the cause of the old and the rich 


and securely placed. But the able political 
writers and speakers and canvassers are gene- 
rally young and poor and have their way to 
make, and they are therefore, one may say, 
naturally Liberals, and find it easier to make 
their way in the Liberal ranks. Under the 
old system, before the Reform Bill, the Tories 
were able to get the promising young men 
their by giving them 
in Parliament, or leading them to expect them 
from pocket 


into service seats 
boroughs, or by putting them 
the civil but now, what with 
Parliamentary reform and civil-service re- 
form, they have nothing to offer to rising 
talent. They made an attempt lately to show 
that they had a good deal of literary ability 
among them by establishing a monthly re- 
view, but the ability has not yet begun to show 
itself. In fact, the Tory party shows greater 
greater signs of sinking down into a 
party of rich men engaged in bitter defence 
of their property against the rest of the na 


into service ; 


and 


tion, and pledged to oppose all change on the 
simple ground that even a good change is likely 
to lead to bad ones, and that, therefore, all 
change is bad. No political party can ever 
occupy this position long without having its 
judgment on political questions discredited, 
and losing its hold on the great body of the 
people. 


The English Church seems, from Mr. Macko- 
nochie’s case, to offer to sincere men a better 
chance of continuous apd harmless martyrdom 
than any other ecclesiastical organization in 
the world. The litigation over his 
case has been going on for sixteen years, and for 
this period he has been a standing testimony in 
the sight of all mankind of the steadfastness of 
faith of the good ritualist. The Church first 
undertook to punish the good man for his 


modern 


candles, and vestments, and geuuflexions in 
and in 1868 Sir R. Phillimore decided, 
after a hearing lasting sixteen days, that 
punishment must be ordered; but so mild and 
gentle is the Church with offenders nowadays 
that he was only admonished to conform to 
the true and established ritual. After the 
appeared that one or two 
had been overlooked, and for 
he was taken in hand by the Privy 
Council, which admonished him over again. 
But, like the true martyr that he had de- 
termiped to b°, he paid no 
those admonitions; and, therefore, in 1869 


L867; 


ot 


decision it 
his offences 


these 


attention to 


im 
ue 


was admonished once more. In 1870 he was 
suspended ; in 1874 he was again suspended ; 
in 1878 he was suspended for three years for 
continued disobedience; and 
sentence of deprivation has at length been pro 
nounced against Even be 
lieved, will not convince errors. 
This modern kind of 
improvement over the old medieval sort; but 


how, in 1SS3, 


him. this, it is 
him ot his 
martyrdom is a great 
it is so obviously an excellent advertisement 
for the martyr, that his peculiar faith does 
not really derive much benefit from it. The 
Mackonochie martyrdom does not seem to 
have helped Ritualism or hurt the English 
Church. 
of being prosecuted, could bave got himself 


If the reverend gentleman, instead 


roasted alive in a public place for his heretical 
practices, What accessions the Ritualists might 
have had ! 

The news from the French operations in 
Tonquin shows an advance, or attempt to ad 
one over the Red River 
from Hanoi, where Captain de 


vance, along two lines 


Riviere was 


killed, and one over the That-binh River, 
which runs nearly parallel with it. The ad 
vance from Hanoi was successful, but the 


ground gained could not be retained, owing to 
floods. That over the Thai-binh was more 
fortunate, for it resulted in the capture of Hai 
dzuong (a considerable place, Which was carned 
by assault), aud secured a large number of guns 
The French 
do not appear, however, to have captured any 
Anamites to speak of. 
point in the campaign, the effect of active 
operations on the health of the 
hear nothing. Nevertheless, it is on this that 
the support which the campaign will receive 
The 


Vit tory in 


and some money, about $50,000. 
On the most important 


tre Ops, Wwe 


from opinion at home must depend 
of the 


rood le al 


joy caused by the 
Paris must 


news 


have been a marred 
by the article which has just appeared iu the 
semi-official North German Gazette, : 
France of being the 
ropean peace, and the only serious menace to 
Nobody seems to Know 


means, but it caused the funds to fall both 


disturber of 





yTeat 
What it 


it now. 


Paris and Berlin, and has evidently fright 
ened the French a good deal, because it makes 
them see Bismarck in the air. LHe some 


times seems to torment them for his amuse 


ment, by saying something threatening just as 


scheme for th 


they are in the middle of som 
extension of French intluence. He growled 
once or twice in this way when they were up 
to the neck in the Tunisian enterprise, and it 
France shook, 


and began to cr 


seemed as if all the houses in 
and the children awoke 


The Comte de Chambord has at last passed 
away, but his illness has lasted so long, and 
his death has been so long a question of days 


that all its political effects bave already shown 


themselves. The Comte de Paris has been for 
two hs in the eyes 


m who 


knows h 


it 
mt 


im the heirto the crown. Unfortu 


nately for him and for the crown, proba 
bly only a small minority of the French 
people kuow who he is or how he comes 
to be heir to the crown. Mr. Gilbert Ham 


erton, in his charming description of French 
life—* Around My House’ total 


ignorance of all bis farmer neighbors about 


—gives the 


the Comte de 
this 
a stnking 


with which the old 1 


in a very intelligent 1 hood, as 


1 es 
Hiustra 


Even the ruins ar is the poet 


But it has to be ret red that it is 


France 
says 

vears in tim \ tw mndr 
e Louis NVI. w lewd 


Vears sihet i 


ninety 
events, sing 
over tifty 
French throne wh We 


God alor ‘ 


While the Comt fe Cham) i ow 
proaching 
Comte de 
dorf, whither he had formerly 


} { ) ' } 
bibs t ih if . 


his 
Paris, again visited | tek 


homage of the Orleans fa \ | 
ciliation between the chief repre ta : 
the French branches of 1] 
Bourbon was 


of Louis 
throne 


two 
sealed at 
Philipypr wl n IS 

of France ft \ rey 
had driven King Chat a. a 

son of Philippe E.ralite, wl 

the Convention for the d f 

was acknowledyged as heir t roy \ 
the grandson of Ch 
There is 


succession to the Liart \ T re i 


Louis 
will be recognized as portes 
tenths at least of a ; 
There ts, how 
h la tin WwW 


revolutionar 


pretender 
tion of Fren 
to the 
Orleans and the © ims prt Ww snow 
anti-clenical propensities, fay 


of Don ¢ 


arlos, thie | 
Spanish branch of B 
Legitimist views, and tl lest 
mooted in indep 


lain 7 } 
claim of tl 


it is true, are naturaliv more direct heirs t 


French crown than th 


, 
f 


ants of Philipof Orleans, a \ 
lis NIV 


confirmed on his throne, after the long war 


are descend 


brother of Lo 


Spanish succession, by 


+745) , } ¢ , \ 
in 1713, formallv and most unequis 


separate document attached t 


nounced, in a 

that treaty, every right and pre 

French throne, for himself, for his 
ae 3 


and for all times, adding de 
Mov et mes 


.) 


SUCCESSOTS, 


méme que si Descendants n’eus 


sions pas été néz nine fussions pas au monde 
Now, it is pretended that, as this renunciation 
of the E 


a distinct equivaien 


was made, in the interest iropean 
balance of power, for 


the crown of Spain 
been taken from the direct heir, by the 
line, of Philip V.. through the abrogation 
Ferdinand VII. of the Salic 
the Bourbon succession, the 


and this equivalent has 
male 


he 


law, which ruled 
renunciation is to 
be considered as annulled by the revolutionary 
act of the father of Queen Isabella, sanctioned 
by the consent of all the Powers of Europe. 
Armed with this sophism, Don Carlos 
claim the throne of France, as he claims that 
of Spain, but he will find it difficult to ascend 
either. 


Miay 
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[| WepsespDay, August 22, to TuEespay, August 28, 1£83, in 
clusive.} 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR and his party arrived at 
the Upper Geyser Basin of the Yellowstone 
Park last Friday. Their plans were changed 
on Saturday by the information that Secretary 
Teller of the Interior Department awaited him 
at the Upper Geyser Basin. He accordingly 
met the Secretary there, and a discussion fol- 
lowed on the new Indian policy. 


Three promotions were made in the Trea- 
sury Department on Monday by Acting Secre 
tury French under the regujations in force be- 
fore the passage of the Civil-Service Act. 
There are said to be six or seven vacancies in 
the War Department, but only requisitions 
enough to fill three of them have as yet been 
made upon the Civil-Service Commission, and 
all of these are for the ten-hundred-dollar 
class—the lowest grade of clerkship in the 
department. In all of these cases the vacan- 
cies origivally occurred in the twelve-hundred- 
dollar grade, but promotions were made along 
the line until the vacancies existed in the low- 
est grade only. Itis said in the departments 
that this will undoubtedly be the case until 
the rules of the Commission regulating pro- 
motions are promulgated. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Mr. Evans, hos decided, in regard to a certain 
so-called ‘* Bitters,” that when the mixture is 
sold as a beverage a license must be paid, but 
when sold in good faith as a medicine none 
will be required. The bitters contain $2 per 
cent. of alcohol. 


The complete returns to the General Land 
Ottice of public lands disposed of during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, show that 19,035,683 
acres were taken up inthat time, an increase of 
more than 5,000,000 acres over the total for the 
previous year Of the aggregate amount, 
8,171,794 were taken up under the Homestead 
Act, 3,101,333 under the Timber Culture Act, 
and the remainder by cash sales and other 
mvans. 


Both ends of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
were connected on Wednesday, thirty miles 
west of Mullen Tunnel, Montara. A golden 
spike will be driven on September 8, at the 
formal opening of the road. Parties of dis- 
tinguished Germans and Englishmen have ar- 
rived in this city from Europe to attend the 
ceremonies and view the new road 


The Democratic State Central Committee 
of New York met at Saratoga on Thursday, 
and decided to call the State Convention to 
meet at Buffalo on September 27. Robert B. 
Roosevelt (anti- Tammany) offered a resolution 
in effect that the New York city primaries 
should be held by open meeting and on the plan 
of the County Democracy. State Senator 
Grady, as the mouthpiece of Tammany, made 
an earnest plea for the old way of selecting 
delegates, but Mr. Roosevelt’s resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 18 to 12, after some bit- 
ter words not calculated to invite harmony 
within the party. It is probable that the reso- 
lutions will not interfere with the plans of 
Tammany, and that they, with Irving Hall, 
will send delegates as usual to the State Con- 
vention, in the well-founded hope that they 
will be admitted. 

Chairman John F. Smyth, of the New 
York Republican State Committee, declared 
in an interview published cn Monday that he 
would not accept a retlection, because ‘‘ the 
time has come when we of the Republican 
party must vote either as Republicans or 
Democrats, and, be it with reason or with- 
out reason, itis a fact plainly patent that to 


select me as Chairman would be viewed with 
‘ 


distrust.” 

The Georgia Legislature on Thursday passed 
a Congressional apportionment bill which 
would give six out of ten districts to the Re 


publicans on a proper count of the negro vote’ 
The bill was passed by a Democratic majority, 


One hundred and fifty leading Democrats 
met at the Burnet House, Cincinnati, on Mon- 
day, and appointed a committee to determine 
the best means of calling another convention 
to nominate a county ticket in place of Jobn 
McLean's Enquirer ticket. It is the opinion 
of many prominent Democrats in Cinciunati 
that the McLean ticket will be defeated. 


The Missouri Free-Trade League has issued 
an invitation to all who oppose a protective 
tariff and favor genuine reform in the revenue 
laws, to a conference at St. Louis on October 
2, 1883, for the discussion of this question. 
The meeting will be non-partisan. 


A Workingniin’s Congress was in session 
during the week in this city. Little action of 
any general interest was taken. It adjourned 
Ou Friday. 


Mr. Henry George presented his well-known 
views on land, labor, and capital to the United 
States Senate Sub-Committee on Labor and 
Education in this city on Wednesday. The 
committee will probably continue in session 
until about the time for the meeting of Con- 
gress. 

Judgment was given on Friday against the 
Western Union Telegraph for $100 penalty in 
the two suits brought against it by Messrs. 
Marrin, Biddle & Marrin, of this city, in the 
First District Civil Court. The suits were 
brought because the company during the 
strike refused to send two messages offered by 
the plaintiffs, except subject to delay. 


The employees of the American Rapid Tele- 
graph Company have been notified that here- 
after they will receive the old rate of wages 
paid before the strike. 


The American As-ociation for the Advance- 
ment of Science adjourned at Minneapolis on 
Wednesday, after electing Prof. J. H. Leslie, 
of Philadelphia, President. The next annual 
meeting will be held in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 3, 1884, 


The American Bar Association closed its 
sixth annual session at Saratoga on Friday. 
Cortlandt Parker, of New Jersey, was elected 
President for the ensuing year. 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, 
arrived in this city on Friday. He is the 
guest of the American Bar Association during 
his stay in this country, which will not end 
until November 9. 


A convention of deaf mutes was opened in 
Lyric Hall, this city, on Tuesday morning. 
More than 300 delegates were present. 


The Grand Encampment of Knights Tem- 
plars has been in session at San Francisco for 
some time. Commanderies from all parts of 
the United States were present. 

It was asserted in Chicago on Tuesday, on 
good authority, that the Southwestern Rail- 
way Association would not contest the suit of 
the Boston Sugar Refinery, instituted to test 


_ the question whether a railway pool can di- 


vert freight from the road to which it is spe- 
cially consigned by the shipper. This is ac- 


cepted as a confession that the pool managers 


realize that they bave no standing in court on 
the question raised—namely, that a railway, 
as acommon carrier, is bound to accept all 
freight tendered, in spite of pool regulations. 
The schedules of the insolvent firm of E. 
C. Stedman & Co., brokers, were fiied on 
Monday in the office of the Clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in this city. The 
nominal indebtedness of the firm is placed at 
$117,940 83, while the actual liabilities are 
only $62,940 83. The rominal assets are 


$91,047 62, and the actual assets $23,877 93. 
Among the Jargest creditors of the insolvent 
firm are the National Bank of the Republic 
to the amount of $20,000, and the Bank of 
North America to the amount of $35,000, for 
money borrowed. 


Reports from the Middle and Western 
States say that the apple crop is almost a fail- 
ure. A sudden blight bas affected the Hud- 
son River peach crop, and the earlier peaches 
at least will be very poor. 


At Pensacola, Fla., the yellow fever has in- 
creased during the week. On Friday citizens 
began to desert the towno. The Government, 
through the Surgeon-General of the Marine 
Hospital, has given orders for relief measures. 


Hunnewell, Kansas, has bcen in an excited 
stute, owing to an attempt of cowboys to run 
the affairs of the town to suit themselves. 
The authorities are now masters of the situa- 
tion. 

At Gallatin, Mo., the trial of Frank James, 
the outlaw and train-robber, has begun. 

Reports were recerved on Wednesday and 
Thursday of a terrible tornado in Minnesota 
on August 21. The tornado struck the north- 
ero part of the city of Rochester in that State, 
and made a clean sweep of elevators, resi- 
dences, railroad engine-house, and other pro- 
perty. The city contained about 8,000 in- 
habitavts. Twenty-nine persons were killed, 
and about fifty seriously injured. Property 
to the amount of $400,000 was destroyed. In 
the neighborhood crops worth $300,000 were 
damaged. One-third of the houses in Roches- 
ter were destroyed, most of them belonging to 
the poorer classes. A reliet commiitee has 
been formed, and at least $100,000 are asked 
for. It is proposed to rebuild the exterior of 
the workmen’s houses, leaving the inside to 
be furnished by the occupants. 

A yacht, the Mystery, sailed from New 
Haven*for Nantucket on August 10, with 
four young men on board. It bas not since 
been heard of. Bodies were washed ashore 
at West Falmouth, Mass., on Wednesday, and 
one of them has been identified as that of a 
member of the unfortunate party. A body 
found at Pocasset on Thursday was also iden 
titied as that of another of the yachtsmen. 
The sunken wreck of the Mystery has also 
been identitied. 

The boilers of the steamboat Riverdale, which 
has been plying between this city and various 
Hudson River towns, exploded when the boat 
was opposite West Twelfth Street on Tuesday 
afternoon. There were about sixty passengers 
on board. Five persons are known to have 
been killed and a number were injured. The 
boat sunk soon after the explosion. The boilers 
were inspected recently and pronounced in good 
condition. A great many tugs and steamboats 
went to the assistance of the struggling pas- 
sengers, and they were soon rescued from the 
water and the decks of the sinking steamer. 


A fire in the lumber yards of Williamsport, 
Pa., on Monday night, destroyed property 
worth about $600,000. 

A duel took place on Tuesday morning near 
Loudon City, l/l., between Louis Phillips and 
Jacob Rosenbrook, both residents of Bowling 
Green Township, in which tbe latter was killed 
instantly and the former wounded so badly 
that he died a few hours after. The affair had 
its origin in a grudge of long standing, grow 
ing out of the disrespectful remarks by Phil- 


lips concerning Rosenbrook’s sister. Both 
duellists were young men. 
FOREIGN. 

Comte de Chambord died at Frobsdorf, 


Austria, on Friday morning, at 7:15 o’clock, 
after a long illness. He was sixty-three years 
of age, the head of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons of France, and the last of his line. 
He had acknowledged Comte de Paris, head 
of the Orlexns family, as his successor. The 
Paris Republican journals spoke respectfully 
of the dead Count. The will of the Count 
bas been opened. It contains no reference 
to his political wishes. The funeral will occur 
on September 3, at Goritz. The Orleans 
Princes on Monday went to Frohsdorf. 


It is reported in Paris that Prince Jerome 
Napoleon intends to publish a manifesto, to 
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be issued coincident with the funeral of the 
Comte de Chambord. 


Considerable excitement was caused in 
Europe by an article in the Berlin North Ger 

ian Gazette (Bismarck’s organ), replying to 
the attacks of French journals on Germany 
avd their cry for revenge. It declared that 
France alone threatened the peace of Europe. 
It said that such a state of affairs could not 
continue without serious danger, and that the 
passions fomented by the agitation might 
burst the hounds of peace. The article 
startled Paris and caused prices to fall on the 
bourses of Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. The 
French papers repelled the charges, and inti 
mated that France was better prepared than 
previously for the designs of Bismarck. The 
English journals declared that the warning 
was overdone and the cause of it insuftticient. 
The Austrian press asked if the article meant 
war. The Paris papers give various reasons 
for the article, including the recent unveiling, 
at Courbevoiec, of the monument commemora- 
tive of the defence of Paris, the vote for fort 
ress artillery, the tour of inspection of General 
Thibaudin, the French Minister of War, and 
the completion of forts on the eastern frontier. 
It is also believed in Paris that the Tonquin 
expedition is particularly distasteful to Ger- 
many. 


The attack on Hai-dzuong, in Tonquin, the 
key to an important canal, reported last week, 
resulted in its capture by the French They 
took 150 cannon and $50,000 of Anamite 
cash. The Anamites fled to the interior. On 
Thursday another less successful movement 
was reported, which took place on August 15. 
An attack was made by the French on Phou 
hai, in the direction of Sontay, a strong post 
seven miles from Hanoi. The French torce 
was 2,000 strong, and the enemy numbered 
15,000. The position was carried, but was 
found untenable. A portion of the troops re 
treated to the river, covered by gunboats, 
while the rest went in the direction of Hanoi. 
There have been terrible floods, causing loss 
of life, in the vicinity of that city. The 
enemy’s loss in the engagement was 300 killed 
and 1,000 wounded. The French doctors 
complain of a want of medicine and stores. 
The operations of the French have been 
stopped for the present, the number of troops 
being insufficient to attack Soutay and Bac- 
ninh, which are the strongest positions in the 
delta. The repulse of the French has dis- 
heartened them and encouraged the enemy. 
To cope successfully with the enemy it 
is said the French will require 10.000 
men. It was reported from Paris on Fri 
day that the Anamites had fallen back to 
Sontay. On Saturday a despatch was 
received in Paris announcing that the French 
bad bombarded and captured the forts and 
batteries at the mouth of the Hué River after 
a brilliant land attack. The operations oc- 
curred on August 18, 19, and 20. Seven hun- 
dred Anamites were killed during the engave- 
ment. The only casualties suffered by the 
French were several men slightly wounded. 
The gunboats Vipéere and Lynz have entered 
the Thuan passage. The French Admiral 
has granted a truce. A blockade bas been 
declared. The Emperor of Anam desires to 
place himself under French protection. 

The Emperor received M. Harmard, the 
French Civil Commissioner, on August 23 
and showed complete submission. Anam is 
compelled by treaty to pay the costs of the 
war, the French to retain the forts on the Hue 
River pending payment. The Anamite troops 
in Tonquin are to be placed at the disposal of 
General Bouet, the French commander. The 
Emperor has not yet accepted the treaty sub- 
mitted to him, but he will probably accept it 
The treaty requires guarantees that a French 
protectorate shall be recogaized all over Anam 
The success of the French in Anam has ren- 


dered China more hostile to them. Chinese 
troops continue to arrive on the Yun-nan 


frontier. 
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The French Government bas received a tele 
gram from Admiral Pierre, the French com 
mander in Madagascar, asserting that the trial 


of Mr. Shaw, the English missionary who was 
arrested by the French, has resulted in the 
dismissal of the charge against him, and he 


has therefore been liberated, and h 
at the island of Reunion The London 7 

declares that this the Tamatave di 
culty, which should have arisen Mr 
Shaw intends to press a claim for damaes 
agalust the French Government 


iS arrived 


} ay 
setties 


never 


The previous rumors of the death of Queer 
Ranavalo, of Madagascar, are contirmed by 
a despatch announcing that she died on July 


13. Her reign, which began in 1868. has been 
marked by many reforms. The term of mili 





tary service Was reduced to five years The 
corrupt system of legal procedure was ex 
changed for trial by jury. National educa 

Was sO. Virorously” prom ted that the mativ 


schools in the provinces of Imerina and Bets 
leo alone now muster a total of 130,000 pupils 
The cruel practices of native superstiti 


all the slaves from 


swept away, and in 1877 

the Mozambique coast who. still remained in 
the country were freed. The spread of Chris 
tianity Was encouraged Idolatry was cNtit 


pated. 


Etienne Enault, author of 
Midnigbt.” * The Last Love,’ and other novels 
died in Paris on Wednesday at 
SIXLty-SiXx. 


Parliament was prorogued at 2 o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon The Queen's speech 
closing the session was read by a royal com 
mission. She referred to the « 
harmonious relations with foreign Powers, and 
reasse.ted thatthe eceupation of Egypt was only 
temporary. She said she could reter with great 
er satisfaction than on some former oce 
tothe condition of Ireland. The pri 
the Land Act have been brought into wid 
operation, and the late combination against 
the fultilment of contracts, especially for rent 


t . 
has been in a great degree broken up 


ontinuance 


ASIONS 


, ¢ 
Wisions of 


is a marked diminution of agrarian cru 
and associations having murde, tor their oh 
ject have been checked OY the detect 
punishment of the offenders 

The House of Lords at the last moment 
agreed to the Agricultural Holdings Bi 

The Irish Tramwavs Bill was passed in the 


House of Lords on Thursday 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, said that he regretted that the 
House of Lords had rejected the 


tration Bill, and added that he wi 
duce a larger measure on the subject t 
next session of Parliament 
Sir Stafford Northcote will probably, on a 
resigu the leadershit 


count of his poor bealth 
of the Conservative party 


At a conference of the Irish me ts of 
Parliament held on Saturday night a | 
gramme was prepared for the Convention of 
the Irish National League of Great Britair 
announced to be held at Leeds on September 


27 The programme demands self-govert 
ment for Ireland and direct repres f 
the Irish laboring class in Parl 1 


James McDermott, who is charged with 


having been connected with the dvuar ‘ 
spiracy, Was brought into court for further 
examination at Liverpool on Tuesday It was 
shown that the prisoner was cor \ 
the conspirator Featherstone, who was r 
cently convicted 

The Supreme Court at Cape Town, South 
Africa, has rejected an appea ide by 
O'Donnell, the assassin of James Carev, the 





Irish informer, asking to be tried in that city 





On Tuesday O'Donnell sailed for England 
where be will be tried 
The British Government has granted a pen 


sion of £250 a year 


poet and criti 
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The German Bund } 
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ss, be t is s ive pl dl 
Stay 
Violent anti Jewish riots were reported on 
Monday fron: Egerszeg, Hungary, and Ycka 
terinoslav, Russia 
Twelve deaths from cholera occurred at 
Alexandria The Eyvptian Minister of the 
Interior bas started a fund for the relief of the 
families of victims of the plague 
A severe battle was fought before Jacmel] 
Hayti, on August 3 It resulted in a victory 
for the insurgents 
The eruption of a voleano on the island of 
Krakatoa has caused great damage North 
Bantam, in Java, is covered with ashes, mud, 


and stones ; the crops are ruined, and roads 
ind bridges are damaged The European 
quarter of Anjier and the Chinese camp at 
Merak have becn swept away by the overflow 
f the rivers The tidal wave also swamped 
the lower quarters of Batavis The latest 
sceounts estimate the loss of life at many 
thousands 


Cetewayo is gathering around him in Zulu 
land a constantly-growing army. A battalion 
of British troops bas been ordered to the 
border of Natal and Zululand, 

A general rising of the Ghilzais 
the Amir of Afghanistan has occurred. 


against 
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A CURE FOR DISCONTENT. 


More testimony was given before the Com 
mittee on Education and Labor on the 23d 
nstant, as follows Mr. C. F. Adams told the 


Committee that he was a lawyer and an ‘‘ eco 
nomist”; did not regard private property in land 
is a bad thing, insisted that all public franchises 
ought to be sold at auction, and felt that there 
was no real necessity of having more than 
one railroad between New York and Albany. 
Ile was also in favor of postal savings-banks 
on the English plan. Gabriel Edmonston, 
a Washington carpenter, testified that car 
penters were 
the severe weather in winter, they could not 
work all the year round; he did not, however, 
suggest any remedy for this. He was fol- 
lowed by John Rogers, a stonecutter, who 
spoke highly of trade unions, but thought 
laws ought to be passed to compel owners of 
quarries to send all stone to be finished in 
New York, where wages are $3 50a day, in 
stead of having it done in the country, where 
wages are only $3. Edward King, a type- 
founder, said that the time for talk was passed, 
and what was now needed was ‘‘ a great social 
revolution.’ Labor now reorganize 
society, and in the new era he promised that 
“morals and religion enter into the 
management of business, and boss the concern 
as they never had done before since the begin- 
ning of the world.” Senator Pugh asked Mr. 
King what legislation would be adopted by 
the workingmen when they got control of 
the Government, a question which Mr. King 
said would require ‘‘ considerable study and 
but promised to let the Com- 


must 


would 


consideration,” 
mittee know ‘‘ at some future time.”’ 

This is a very good specimen of the testi- 
mony thus far taken by the Committee, which 
falls into one of two great Some of 
it consists of testimony by representatives 
of that large class who feel that wages are 
low, or times are hard, money difficult to get, 
work very disagreeable, and who find in the 


classes. 


Committee and in the press just that audience 
for their complaints against the injustice of 
life whieh every wronged man Knows is no 
more than his due. The rest of it consists of 
legislative schemes devised by ‘‘ economists ” 
for clearing away the trouble in the world 
which flows from some people being richer 
than others, like Mr. Adams’s modest little 
plan of selling corporate franchises and estab- 
lishing postal savings banks, or Mr. Henry 
George’s grand remedy, which he produced 
again before the Committee, and which we are 
all familiar with. Whatever its general merits 
may be, this last has the very serious defect of 
not being immediately attainable. Mr. George 
proposes substantially that all landed property 
shall be appropriated by the Government, 
without compensation, and then rented ; or in 
other words, that all taxes shall be levied on 
land, but only after a measure of general confis 
cation. This, of course, gives it a chimerical 
air, and prevents that very large and influential 
body of persons who own land from giving it 
Labor reformers 
are yery apt to overlook the strength of the 
landholding class. In this country they far 
outnumber every other. The discontented 
laborers of the cities, for whose benefit most 


any serious consideration, 


badly off, because, owing to | 


| 





| 


schemes of social reform are started, are very 
inferior to them in numbers and influence. It 
will take a great deal of talking, however, to 
persuade the American farmer who has in- 
herited or has purchased a piece of ground, on 
which he has his home, that the best thing he 
can do for himself and others is to surrender 
his fee simple to the state and become a mere 
tenant. It will probably be impossible within 
any period worth thinking about to make 
such a scheme a practical question. At pre- 
sent it has excited great interest in the cities 
among philanthropists of the speculative kind 
and among people who own no land, but to 
succeed it must get out into the country and 
take hold of the rural imagination. It gives 
no sign of doing this as yet. 

Mr. George is probably right in thinking that 
the discontent of the laboring classes is in- 
creasing. 
important fact than it does if it could be shown 
that the laboring class was the only one whose 
discontent was increasing. The truth is that 
discontent is now a characteristic of all classes 
to a degree unknown at any previous period. 
There has never been a time when men were 
so dissatisfied with the station in life in 
which they find themselves, so eager for 
more of the world’s good things than they 
have got. The causes of this are numerous, 
and many of its consequences are lamentable. 
We cannot discuss them here. We merely 
wish to point out that it is 2 mistake to sup- 
pose that it is only men who labor with their 
hands who are out of temper with social ar- 
rangements, and too ready to try violent or 
foolish modes of changing them. The frauds 
and defalcations and crazy speculation which 
are so marked a phenomenon of the com- 
mercial and financial world, are all due to the 
same passion, 

Mr. George asserts that if access to the land 
were easier, this discontent would be appeased, 
but that this remedy is not now within reach. 
He tried to account for the failure of working- 
men who are not getting on well in their par- 
ticular trade, to go out and settle on land, by 
alleging that land is too difficult to get, that 
the bulk of it is taken up and held by rail- 
road corporations, and that ‘‘ to-day, if you 
were to open a large tract of land near New 
York, you would find a grand rush for it, which 
would relieve every overcrowded trade.” The 
members of the overcrowded trades who hap- 
pened to be present must have smiled when 
they heard this. We doubt if there is a man 
in this city, who really wishes to farm, or 
who could earn his living on a farm, who 
cannot get one. There would be a ‘‘ grand 
rush ” to a tract of land near the city if every- 
body who ‘‘rushed ” to it was to have a good 
house and good meals provided for him in 
return for six or eight hours of easy daily 
toil. But there would be no rush if a living 
could only be got on it by the ordinary small 
farmer's life of long days from daybreak to 
dark, hoeing and digging and ploughing under 
a broiling sun, with the risk of having 
crops ruined by drought or rain, and with no- 
body to blame when things went wrong but 
himself. Itis because men who have not been 
brought up to this life do not like it, that the 
cities are so full of ill-paid people who think 
the world is out of joint. There is a steady flow 


This would, however, seem a more : 


into the cities, in fact, of young men who 
cannot bear farming. It may, indeed, be 
asserted, without exaggeration, that there are 
not many thousand men in the United States, 
capable of getting a living off a farm by their 
own labor, who do not now live on one either 
as hired man orowner. There might possibly 
be a rush out to Mr. George’s tract of land the 
first few days, but it would be nothing to the 


| rush back after a little experience of hoeing or 





ploughing. The working class in the cities in 
this country are either men who like their 
own handicraft, or men who like the city so 
much —its movement, and animation, and 
amusements, and social opportunities—that 
they prefer poverty and dependence in the 
streets to independence and rude plenty in the 
country. There is doubtless always a reflex 
movement of population toward agriculture 
after a commercial or financial crisis, but the 
existing opportunities of getting farms is am- 
ply sufficient to create it. At best it works 
slowly. Men do not change their occupations 
by ‘‘rushes.” They struggle, and hope and 
contrive, and wait for better times a good 
while before pulling up stakes and striking out 
for fresh woods and pastures new. 


A DRY-GOODS NOVEL. 
THERE is no country in the world in which 
dry goods play so important and prominent a 
part in commercial and social life as the 
United States, for the simple reason that no- 
where else is there the same, or anything like 
the same, amount of consumption of dry 
goods. The great consumers of dry goods 
are women, who purchase both for themselves 
and their children ; and although women and 
children must everywhere be clothed, and 
as a matter of fact are clothed, they are 
nowhere clothed with as much profusion 
and variety as in this country. In no coun- 
try does so large a class of women follow the 
fashions, or endeavor to follow them, and 
probably in none is so large a proportion of 
the family income devoted to enabling them 
to do so. Not only is the dress fund of a 
family larger here than elsewhere, but the 
husband’s drafts on it are so small that the 
wife may almost be said to have it to her- 
self. Nothing strikes foreigners more on their 
arrival here than the indifference of the 
men to what they wear, in contrast with 
the care and outlay expended on the matter 
by their wives and daughters. As a general 
rule, the American man’s wardrobe, con- 
sidered as anything more than protection 
from the weather, excites the surprise and 
sometimes the compassion of males from 
other countries—it is so simple, so unpre- 
tending, so little calculated to set off the 
wearer’s figure or face, and so free from all 
sign of pronounced personal taste, in the mat- 
ter of color or design. “Style,” in fact, is 
unknown in the American man’s clothes. We 
have no national dandy. Anything approach- 
ing to him is an imitation of the foreigner. In 
fact, since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury—perhaps Mr. Grant White would say, 
as a result of the growth of democracy—it has 
not been possible for a male citizen of the 
United States to dress with any splendor or 
éclat, or even close attention to his clothing, 
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and remain a ‘‘ true American.” A man who 
after his first youth occupies himself seri 
ously with the cut of his coat, with his shirts, 
cravats, or boots, may be said, in a certain 
sense, to separate himself from his country 
men. The further West one goes, of course, 
the more marked this peculiarity is, and it is de- 
clining somewhat everywhere with the growth 
of wealth ; but it may be asserted, in gene- 
ral terms, that it is not the thing for a true 
American to care what he wears. In some 
parts of the country, if he showed that he 
cared, it would injure him in business, if not 
in society, as a sign of trivial-mindedness. 
The women, on the other hand, enjoy the 
privilege of dressing as much as they please, 
much as their husbands can stagger 
under, and not only this, but are expected to 
do it, and find that the men enjoy their doing 
it. They are restrained, too, by none of the 
conventions which in Europe make certain 
styles of dress suitable for some ages or some 
stations in life, and not for others. Old George 
IIL. used to say,as his view of civil-service 
reform, that every man was fit for any office 
he could get. So, also, it may be said to be 
the rule that the proper thing for an American 
woman to wear is whatever she can procure. 
That she has shown herself unworthy of this 
large liberty, no one who looks at the matter 
only from the esthetic side will maintain. 
Of course the mass of women dress badly, 
here aswell as everywhere, because good 
dressing requires not only plenty of money, 
but a cultivated and experienced eye. But no 
other country now furnishes nearly so large a 


or as 


quota of women possessed of the means of 
showing what they can do in dress, who come 
nearer perfection in the art of looking well. 
In fact, the interval which separates them in 
this field from the wealthy women of Euro- 
pean countries, was happily described by Mrs. 
Westgate, in Mr. James’s ‘ International Epi- 
sode,’ who exclaimed sorrowfully in glancing 
at the English Duchess’s clothes, ‘‘She won't 
know how well I am dressed.” 

The effect of this on the dry-goods business 
in America is obvious, It has givenit a social 
eminence which it does not possess in any 
other country. Nowhere else is the ‘‘ dry- 
goods merchant” so important a person. No 
where do so many youths dream of successful 
dealing in dry goods as the summit of their am- 
bition. In fact, we think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that three-fourths of the successful 
men have at some stage or other in 
their career been in dry goods in some capacity. 
In no other country is the dry-goods market 
watched with so much interest by the public 
and the newspapers, and dry-goods sales com 
mented on so earnestly as signs of the general 
condition of trade. Down to 1868 or there 
abouts the dry-goods king was the greatest of 
American kings. He has since been displaced 
somewhat by the railroad king, the mining 
king, or the lard king, but he 1s to-day prob 
ably surer of his crown than any of them, be 
cause his powerrests on a universal and grow- 
ing demand, which not only can never cease, 
but can never greatly slacken. 

Under these circumstances it would have 
been fair to expect that even if the great 
American novel was not a dry-goods novel, 
some leading American novelist would have 


business 


laid his in the dry-goods world, and 
made his heroine a saleswoman in the cloak or 
linen department, and his hero one of the dry 


goods princes, and have tilled the 


scene 


stage with 
characters drawn from various scenes of dry 
goods activity. Strangely enough, however, 
it has been left to a Frenchman, M. Zola, to 
take possession of this field, and show what 
fine materials the life of 


store affords for a very moving tale of human 


& great dry-goods 
action and passion. He has simply gone to 
one of the great modern shops in Paris—where 
you get everything at one very low price, by 
which ail the smaller competitors have been 
ruined and the old ways of doing 
revolutionized 
and 


business 
and taken a batch of salesmen 
head of the 
and surrounded them with a few small dealers 


suleswomen and the house, 
making a hopeless struggle for existeace under 
the competition of the leviathan, and a few 
women customers who love dry goods almost 
with a passion, and haunt the store from 
day to day with a thirst for novelties which 


no number of ‘‘openings” can slake or 
extinguish. The result is a very moving 
drama. The characters are all thoroughly 
French. The motives are French Phe 
whole atmosphere is carnal. The religious 
and moral sources from which we here 
draw so much, both of what sustains and 
restrains us, are hardly alluded to in the 


book. The head of the house is simply an 
intelligent and active Turk, who has lost all 
respect for the Koran. The heroine is pure 
and steadfast through tnuch temptation, but it 
is rather the purity of a cold temperament 


than of duty or self-respect. The result 
is, nevertheless, that one follows the for 


tunes of a spring opening and the going 


oft of an unusually cheap silk with the 
breathless interest with which one reads of 
the varying phases of a historic battle or 


the ups and downs of a great lawsuit. More 
loes not 


He frequents 


» ; + 
in Paris, but 
] 
l; 


over, the hero, when he goes abroad, 
leave his dry goods behind 


the salons of good society 


when he enters a room the ladies crowd 
around him to hear of the novelties he has 


and the novelties he expects, and of th 


he is going to *‘ mark down" and the goods 


he means to “slaughter,” just 
around Bismarck or Moltke to 
him the 


meaning of a concentration of troops. Ont 


secret of a 


great negotiation or tl 
watches him, too, as he strides down the stor 
on a morning when a disappointment in love 
or the une xpected heaviness of a particular 


class of goods has put him out of temper, 
hurling dismissals right and left at the 
trembling salesmen and saleswomen, as t 
watches the proclamation of a state of sieg 


by a conqueror in a turbulent city 

The whole story is marvellous as an illustra 
tion of what the hand of 
what seem the most 





} ) r ] 
mplace materials 


Probably no dry-goods novel will ever surpass 
this one; but there remains in plumbing an 
unoccupied tield in which laurels can be wort 
by a competent rican writer, and in 
which he has nothing to fear from foreign 





No European novelist 
ly the familiarity with plumlting which every 
7 


citv-bred - 


competition has near 


merican possesses, or bas the same 


opportunity of studying the plumber's charac- 





ter or catching the s \ 
life creates r \ ‘ W 
it is filled I} I =f 
Instance, OTF & mansiot vl 
the central featur Ma ars 
terest There is hardly any tria ‘ 
tion, or triumph in life w 
illustrated by the pt 
‘helper " from thie per iW 
day going to the shop for t \ 
man" has forgot 1} ‘ 
lobbies for the work 1as 
City Hal 
CONCLUSION OF THE WoRK 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INS \ \ \ 
SOS, 
rue tirman granted by the T 
to the American Expedition t ‘ von 
tions at Assos has expired, and N 
been closed The results of tl \ 
year are known to the | M 
Clarke's preliminary report \ ‘ . 
time before the final report \ 
some notes on thre lis vel . ist ‘ 
years will be of interest f all a 
They were gathered during a 
days at Assos in Apt f this vea 
On arriving at Assos we f t \ 
tributed among Messrs. ( 
Koldewevy, Mr Clara 
temple and walls, M ea 
street of tombs, and Mr. KRoidewes ( ‘ ‘ 
and its surrounding \ ‘ 
men were emploved, mostly 1 x 
having shown that Turk 
rehable than Greeks It was 
note the degree f i “ \ 
tween the members of Kx 
laborers and peo} \ 
This has been gained but wily 
deal nes It s 
the Institute, to mainta a st \ 1 i 
and truthful nse in transact a 
Turkish authorities and peoy \ ‘ 
fullv observed N ‘ it ‘ ve 
than we to see the museums of A rica ¢ i 
by original Greek statues and other w { 
art, but if thev cannot be obtained | 
them go where thev mghtfully b ne S uh 
sbarp prac tices have been lulyed 1 Ww 
Turks, during the ast. tw \ i 
archwologists that they are now sus] 
explorers. They have CLV place iff 
head of the museum ino Constantinople w i 
professional al t grist, anid v 4 ic 
to get for it everything that bx 
t must not be forgotte that | 
Turkish officials is something al 
and =} sty if ntent i ill ‘ ! 
tte pPiaces @ person in the m te t ras ‘ 
position. By the general law by which explora 
tions on Turkish soil are regulated, tl lurks 
are entitled to twothbirds of the byeet 
‘covered at Assos, but Mr. Clarke will probat 
secure as favorable a division as any nan that 
‘ould be placed in his situation, Stall, the urse 
that would recommend itself most of all would 
be to purchase the sbare of the Turks 
The objects which have been mainly studied 


luring the last two years are the inscriptions, 
coins, the agora, with its surrounding buildings 
bath, ete.), the theati the 
ripe tiye 
With the kill 


of the naturalist who from a single 


stoa, bouleuterion, 


gVmnasium, the great atrium, the t 


streets of tombs, and the walls. 
bone recon 
structs a skeleton and clothes it with flesh, have. 
these buildings’ been made to rise from thei 
read the preliminary report on the 
spot furnishes the best evidence of accuracy in 


ruins. To 
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the work. 
has been doubled 


In regard to the temple, information 
To what was already known 
has been added an accurate knowledge of the 
character of the ceiling, and much interesting 
information about the way in which the ancients 
cut and handled large stones. The remains of 
the temple were found to a great extent on top 
of the acropolis where the building stood. The 
reconstruction of the buildings about the agora 
was rendered more laborious by its situation on 
the steep slope toward the sea. The stones were 
widely scattered, and often built into the walls 
of goat-pens. The agora was bounded on the 
east by the bouleuterion, on the north by the 
stoa, on the west by a building supposed to have 
been a temple, and on the south by the bath. 
The has been reconstructed as to 
foundation and front. It had five columns in 
front, and four which bore the roof. It was 
rendered unsymmetrical by a large stairway 
near it. The stoa was a Doric building two 
stories high, with four steps and a row of columns 
in front, and a row through the middle, which 
supported the ceiling. The intercolumniations 
in front were all open but four ; the second story 
was approached by the two ends, and seems to 
have served as an exchange and walk for people 
of leisure. The lower story was large enough to 
receive all the people from the agora in case of 
rain. The height is almost the same as that of 
the stoa at Pergamos and the stoa of Attalos at 
Athens. The ceiling was made of earth, very 
thick, so as to prevent the walking of the people 
above from annoying those below. Nota single 
capital of the upper story has beeu recovered. 
Otherwise the restoration is complete. - 

To the west of the agora was a building sup- 
posed to have been a temple. Here was also the 
principal gate to the agora, entered by the 
street coming from the western gate in the city 
wall. Below the agora was the bath, a building 
whose excavation and reconstruction are of the 
highest importance, as it is the only Greek bath 
known. Of it thirteen rooms are still to be seen, 
as well as many details which cannot be de- 
scribed here. It had four stories in front and 
three at the back, and over all a colonnade on a 
level with the agora. The water was collected 
in a large basin, and probably used for the lower 
part of the city as well as the bath. One of the 
most remarkable things about the city is that no 
trace of a watercourse has been found, except 
one which passed under the agora and conducted 
the water of the stoa and other buildings from a 
large reservoir in which it was gathered, at the 
upper side of the agora, to the bather below. 
This added much to the importance of cisterns, 
one of which has been preserved, and is of excel 
lent polygonal work, bottle-shaped, 4 m. wide at 
the bottom and 7.50 m. deep. Among tbe dis- 
coveries in the agora, two of the most interest- 
ing are a standard for liquid measures and a 
normal for bricks and tiles. The former is simi- 
lar to those found at Pompeii, the measures 
being determined by the capacity of holes cut in 
a large stone. The latter is also a large stone, 
with the forms of tiles and bricks cut in it. 

As late as the year 1864 the most perfect of all 
the buildings at Assos was the theatre. In that 
year, however, the Turks carried many of the 
stones to Constantinople for the construction of 
docks, though enough has been left to enable an 
architect to reconstruct the whole. The upper 
rows of seats did not extend so near the stage as 
the lower ones, as was also the case in the small 
theatre at Pompeii. It had but two diazomas. 
Of the gymnasium sufficient remains have also 
been found to render its reconstruction certain. 
In ita church had been built, and a colonnade 
of it had been used for one of the aisles of the 
eburch. It was very large and the plan is very 
detailed. 


bouleuterion 
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When we arrived at Assos, interest was con- 
centrated on the western street of tombs. There 
is also an eastern street of tombs, but of very 
little importance. Along this street, as along 
the Appian Way at Rome and the Street of 
Tombs at Pompeii, tombs of the greatest variety 
had been erected. They may be divided into 
buried and free-standing tombs. Those which 
were buried may be subdivided according as 
the sarcophagi were large enough to receive a 
human body, or consisted of a small stone box 
designed only for the ashes, either in an urn or 
without it. Those above ground consisted of 
various forms of tombs consisting of four slabs 
of stone set on edge and a cover, or solid blocks 
of stone. These are naturally the ones which 
have been most completely destroyed. The 
large covers lie scattered about in great num- 
bers, and the slabs have often found a place in 
the wall of a Turk’s house or some other build- 
ing. In the few instances where tombs of this 
kind are still standing, a round bole has been 
broken in the side and the contents removed. 
Some of these last are specimens of very fine 
work, as may be seen by referring to the cuts in 
the preliminary report. The age when iron was 
scarce has passed over these monuments, and tbe 
ugly holes which so disfigure the ruins at Pom- 
peii and Rome, and which were dug to get the 
iron clamps that bound the stones together, are 
also seen here. Of the buried sarcophaghi a 
hundred and twenty-four have been opened. 
They were nearly all constructed of the same 
stone of which the walls are built. One was 
found that was made of terracotta, and two of 
a very porous volcanic stone, which some zup- 


pose to have been the ‘‘ sarcophagus stone” of | 


which Pliny speaks, 

The most interesting discoveries were often 
made in tombs that had once been opened and 
found to contain neither gold nor silver. 
materials of which the articles found in them 
consist are terracotta, bronze, iron, glass, silver, 
and gold. (This order indicates the quantity of 
each.’ Of terracotta figurines great numbers 
have been found. Thirty of them were found 
in one tomb, of which the following are the most 
important : four musicians, three flute blowers, 
and one who bolds clappers iu bis hands ; two 
standing figures of Aphrodite ; six figures simi- 
lar to the Brancbide at Miletus, with the right 
hand either on the breast or knee and the left 
always on the knee. Add three beautiful oil bot- 
tles of green and blue glass, ornamented with 
yellow and light-blue stripes ; eight vases, seven 
ornamented with black palm-leaves and one 
with flute-blowers. Next in number to the 
terracotta figures are those of bronze. Strigile, 
knives, coins, and other small objects were found 
amopg them. Of iron, arrow-heads and knives 
were most common. Of glass, some very fine 
iridescent bottles were found, and also some of 
perfectly transparent glass. Of gold and silver 
nothing of importance was found but coins. In 
late Roman times the deposits were all of glass, 
earthenware, and bronze. The glass of this pe- 
riod had been broken either by the falling-in of 
the covers of the tombs or by plundering. 

Very many tombs had been used repeatedly, 
there being in many instances the bones of five 
or six persons in one sarcophagus. None of the 
bones could be removed except a fewskulls. Of 
these, two have been sent to Professor Virchow 
at Berlin, and the others are still at Assos. 
These skulls were all found in the large sarco- 
pagi, the bones in the small boxes having, al- 
most without exception, been burnt. Of cine- 
rary urns, great numbers were found. We were 
present at the opening of a sarcophagus which 
contained one of these urns. The tomb was as 
clean and dry as if it had been closed but for a 
day. The urn was of terracotta, and had a 


| this kind of work as any American scholar. 
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cover of lead. It had been turned on its side, 
probably by an earthquake, but the ashes were 
still init. The lid of this sarcophagus furnished 
a good illustration of the character of tbe stone 
of Assos. It was perfect, except that it was 
split from end to end almost in a straight line. 
Another tomb, opened while we were at Assos, 
contained figures of a boar, a deer, several 
figures of deities, and many other small objects. 
In still another was a large mirror, and in an- 
other some small objects that seemed to have 
been weights. This enumeration makes no pre- 
tensions to completeness. There are hundreds 
of other objects that cannot be appreciated till 
they have been studied and catalogued. No one 
who bas carefully studied this street of tombs 
will hesitate to attach to it the same value for 
Greek archeology which Roman archeologists 
attribute to tbe Via Appia and the Street of 
Tombs at Pompeii. About two hundred coins of 
the city of Assos have been found. They are 
determined by some form of the word ‘ Assos” 
and the head of an ox or a sphinx on the re- 
verse, and the head of Athena on the obverse. 
Others have the heads of various Roman em- 
perors. Of coins not of tbe city, several thou- 
sand have been found. Some of the gold coins 


| of the city are very fine, and we hope way find 


their way into some one of our museumis. 

The inscriptions found at Assos and in the 
vicinity are now being studied by Dr. J. R. S. 
Sterrett, who is, perbaps, as well qualified for 
He 


has already made some ingenious emendations, 


| and by persistent search has increased the num- 


ber of inscriptions of Assos to seventy-five. He 
is now at Antioch with Mr. Ramsay, where he 
will remain till October, and then return to 
make a tour in search of inscriptions through 
the entire Troad. 

The most striking feature of the place on first 
approaching Assos is its walls. ‘‘ They have 
long been famed as the finest existing monu- 
ment of Greek engineering.” The place is one 
of the most lonely imaginable. The perfection of 
these Greek walls, which almost assumes the ap- 
pearance of newness, seems out of harmony with 
the ruin that reigns around them. One long 
stretch is still perfect to the top, and doubtless 
many more would bave been so had they not 
been used asa quarry. The lines of the cuttings 
are as clear as if but years instead of centuries 
had passed over them. In only a few places 
has the water softened the stones and rounded 
their corners. Nor does the polygonal wall ap- 
pear less perfect than the others. This is due to 
the fact that it has been enclosed in several 
places in a revetment of later wall of rectangu- 
lar blocks. The forthcoming report will contain 
a survey and careful study of all the walls, as 
well as of the buildings of the city. The draw- 
ings of the portions of the walls that will appear 
in the report have been made by measuring each 
separate stone. Mr. Clarke has detected seven 
varieties of wall, whicn are distinguished from 
each other by the shape of the stones and the 
character of the work. Nos. 1 and 2 are built 
into No. 3. No. 2 is nearly rectangular. Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are all rectangular. 

The western gate in the city wall is much ad- 
mired by all visitors to Assos, but it is not now 
so perfect as the eastern gate, which was exca- 
vated during our stay. Modern military en- 
gineering could scarcely show anything better 
designed to give the besieged an advantage over 
the besieger. The grand lintels (gone from the 
western gate) are still here, one in position and 
one fallen. The arrangements for barring the 
gate on the inner side are still plainly seen, and 
one of the iron pans in which the gate-post had 
turned was still in its place in the sill. In this 
part of the wall there is also a peculiar kind of 
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tie which binds the two pieces together. In the 
sill was found a hole an inch in diameter, cut 
diagonally through the outer corner of the stone. 
Holes of the same sort are found in the stones of 
the cemple and in the stones along the streets of 
Pompeii. So far as we know, an explanation of 
them has not yet been found. Some have sug- 
gested that they were used for tying animals, 
and Professor Overbeck that those in Pompeii 
were probably used for tying down awnings on 
hot days. To this particular one neither of 
these explanations is suitable, for neither ass 
nor awning would be in place here. In conclud- 
ing this brief notice of the excavations at Assos, 
we may add that the final report will be a vol- 
ume similar in character to the ‘ Ionian Antiqui- 
ties,’ differing from this great work only in 
quantity, and not in quality. J. M. Crow. 


QUESTIONS OF BRITISH POLICY IN 
INDIA, 
Lonpon, August 9. 

It is not often that questions of internal ad 
ministration or legislation in India attract the 
notice of the British public at home. People in 
England are so much absorbed by their own 
politics, so ignorant of India, and, fortunately, 
so conscious of their ignorance, that they leave 
these matters alone. Although they are very 
proud of holding India, and keenly watchful of 
anything which can affect their communications 
with it—witness the repeated panics about the 
Russian advance in Central Asia and the sensi 
tiveness as to the Suez Canal—they have much Jess 
curiosity about India, the condition of her peo 
ples and the methods of British rule, than might 
have been expected. There are plenty of retired 
Indian military and civil officials living in Eng 
land whose eyes still turn toward the scene of 
their life’s There is scarcely a large 
family which bas not some son or brother or 
cousin engaged in work there ; yet among ave 
rage educated people one finds not onlv little 
knowledge, but little thirst for knowledge, re- 
garding this greatest of British 
Such indifference is in so far fortunate that it 
saves us from meddlesome interference by Par- 
liament with the Indian Government—an inter 
ference which would not only weaken the autho 
rity of the Viceroy and bis Ministers, but tend 
to make our policy there less stable and con- 
sistent. However, an occasion has at last arisen 
on which English public opinion has been ap 
pealed to by those who disapprove of the mea- 
sures which the Viceroy has been recently tak 
ing, and of the behavior of the Home Govern- 
ment in sanctioning those measures. The de- 
fenders of the Viceroy have replied, and a pretty 
brisk agitation has been kept up in London for 
the last three or four months on the subject. 

It has for many years past been a fully recog- 
nized part of British policy in India to diminish 
the distinction between Englishmen and natives 
by extending the eligibility of the latter to civil 
office under the Crown, and also to relieve the 
Central Government of part of its immense load 
of work, by creating local self-governing bodies, 
to whom functions, at first smal), but in 
tended gradually to increase in compass and 
consequence, may be intrusted. This policy 
was asserted in elevated Janguage by the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, issued when the 
East India Company's rule was transferred to 
the English Crown, and has been repeatedly 
confirmed by Viceroys and English Secretaries 
for India since that day, whether Liberals or 
Conservatives. The first signs, if not of retro- 
cession from it, at least cf indispo-iuon to carry 
it out, were seen in the Vicerovalty of Lord 
Lytton under Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. 
Lord Ripon, who was appointed Viceroy by Mr. 


labors. 


possessions, 
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Gladstone in 1880, seems to have resolved to pro- 
ceed all the more rapidly because bis predecessor 
had bung back. In September, [881, he issued a 
scheme for the extension of local self-govern 
ment, which was further developed in 1882, and 
whicb, in spite of protests from the subordinate 
Governmnent of Bombay, has now passed into 


law. It enlarges the powers of municipalities in 
towns and local councils in the rural districts, 
gives them a larger elective element, wider 


attributions, a fuller control over the loca! taxes 
they raise, and in particular abolishes, in some 
districts, the provision that the local English 
official shall be ex-officio chairman. This mea 
sure, and especially the feature last mentioned 
which dimivishes official control, excited some 
displeasure among Indian civilians, many of 
whom thought it premature, distrusting the good 
sense of the natives, or not liking to part with 
any of their own authority. Some months later 
a bill was brought into the Supreme Legislative 
Council of India (a body composed partly of 
high civil servants who sit eo-officio, partly of 
persons of note, Enghsh and native, nominated 
by the Viceroy), which provides for extending 
the criminal jurisdiction over European British 

Hitherto it 
magistrates only, 
except in the great presidency towns of Cal 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras, so tbat in the rest 
of the country (what Anglo-Indians call the 


Mofussil) those native members of 


subjects to native magistrates. has 


been exercised by European 


the civil ser 
vice who have risen to that grade in the service 
at which their English companions would be en 
titled to try Europeans for offences have been 
debsrred from doing so The native officials to 
whom the bill would have given jurisdiction are 
few in number, probably less than twenty, and 
the change is one which must have been foreseen 
when natives were admitted to gain 
the civil service by competitive examination 
However, it evoked a storm of opposition from 


posts in 


the Anglo-Indians, first in Calcutta, and then 
over the interior of India generally 
there was, indeed, but little 
Bombay the Furopeans get on better than else 
the 
more isdependent and open in character that 
the people of Bengal 


In Bombay 


oppesition, for in 


where with natives, who themselves 


are 
But in Calcutta the ex 
citement rose so high that speakers at the meet 


ings of Englishmen beld to protest against the 
bill are said to have advised the English rail 


AAY 
servants to strike, and the English soldiers t 
mutiny, whilethe volunteers seriously considere 


whether thev sbould not lav down their arms 
From India the movement spread to England 
The Calcutta correspondent of the Times dk 
spatched vehement telegrams, whi 
ed at great length inthat j: 


e) 


men and lawyers in all 


h were print 


urnal, v 
parts of India wrot 


vhile business 


home to their frends here bespeaking their 
sympathy, and urging them to agitate in Eng 
land against the bill, Such appeals soon pr 


duced an effect. 
Times and 
were formed, and at length an influential meet- 


Strong articles appeared in the 
several other papers. Committees 
ing of Anglo-Indiars was held in London to pro 
test against L 
n condemning it was given in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Stanhope, Und 
for India under Lord 
nent—a step which caused som 


rd Ripon's policy. Notice of a 
moti 
r Secretary 
; 


ver 


t 
Beaconsfield’s G 
le surprise, as it 
has generally been the care of the leaders of 
both political parties to avoid raising domestic 
Indian A debate took 
place in the House of Lords, but no resolution 
was proposed, and Mr. Stanhope showed no de 
However, the bill 
nly called from the 
name of tte distinguisbed member of the Vice- 
roy's Council who brought it forward—hss also 
ite warm advocates here, and they started a 


. 
questions in Parliament 


sire to press his motion 


Iibert's Bill, as it is comm 
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“here 


counter agitation on its behalf are al 
ways a good many natives of India in London 


mostly Hindoos, with a few Mohammedans and 


Parsees, and they were, of irse, active in sup 
port of a measure intended to mmove a disquali 
fication and slur imposed on persons of Indian 
blood Those who are ca 1 by enemies and 


friends the Sentimental Radicals, persons al 


ways ready to sympathize with the oppressed of 
every country, and to apply tbe principles f 
liberty, equality, an 1 fraternity with courac: 
and earnestness, if sometimes with deficient cau 
tion, were zealous for it; while mat thems 
who bad no decided opinion on the merits of the 


proposal in itself, thought that the Executive 


Government of India ought to be supported 
is not plainly 


when it wrong. Speakir 


rally, those who object to the bill are Tories, and 


those who approve it Liberals, but there are als 





some Liberals who share the Ang Indian f 
ing against it. This counter agitation px od 
two public meetings beld within the last 1 
in) Lander The tirst was presided over by a 
respectable retired Indian judge, the se Phy 
Mr. Bright At both, the cmef speeches 1 
made by retired Anglo-l: ins, Ww es e EF 
lish Liberal members of Parliament { wed 
the same side The weight of Ar > Tyran 
pion, no doubt, remams with tl nents of 
the bill who gathered to their ting «a far 
stronger array cf names than its defenders can 
put forward. On the other hand, these latter 
are more fortunate int! ry rdvocates 
Mr. Bright and Mr Forster ar re weights 
than any f the Conservative polit wus Ww 
have attended the anti Ibert stra 
and no one doubts that if the question were 
brought before the House of C ns it w 
support Lord Ripon by a large ma 7 

Ihe questions of policy volved a far t 
large to be set forth at the end a letter, sol 
must be content with observing that tl 1 i 
f judicious men who hav ved India seems 
to indicate that wt Lord Ripon is probably 
right in the substance of his propos he would 
have done better to ] eed mo tious 
and not to follow ipa ensure ke the | i 
Government Bill, which excited h disquiet 
ude at g tl tT t servative of? ils, by a 
second bill which irritated and even a 
the m-oficial classes, This latter on 
bave been carried with comparatively lit 
trouble had not the former one made n suspi- 

us, and caused it to appeer part of a general 
scheme for depressing Englishmen for the benefit 


f natives. The excitement seems to 


land out of all proportion to the insportance of 


the point at issue, and we are forced to look at 
it as an evidence—a disagreeable evidence—of 
the extent to which feelings of aversion to, or 
contempt for, or suspicion of, the natives still 
sway the minds of Europeans in India. For 


lings there may be more or less ground 


these fer 
some ground there must of course be—but we 


in England, who receive with no prejudice any 
foreigner, whatever the color of his skin may 
be, and perhaps even make a little too much of 
startled at 


which 


him as an juteresting 
the 
bet ween 


curiosity, are 
moral 
and natives in 
It is a serious tact for those who have to 


discovering social and gulf 


sull yawns English 


Ind 
govern India, and it greatly aggravates their al 








a 





ready heavy difficulties, that such an explosion 
Prob 
ably the bill will be modified ; but to pass it at 


of race hatred should have takeu place, 


all will annoy the Europeans, while to drop it 
would be to wound stil] more deeply the native 
mind, and to touch the authority of the Govern 
ment itself, Be 
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THE CONDITION OF THE WEST OF IRE- 
LAND. 


DuBLIN, August 11. 

THE introduction by the Government, at the 
fag end of the session, of ‘‘The Tramways and 
Public Companies (L[reland) Bill,” and the fierce 
opposition of the Irish party to the clause under 
which it is proposed to devote £100,000 more of 
Irish Church surplus money to emigration, agaio 
draw attention to the condition and prospects 
of the West of Ireland. 

As to the statistics of its misery and over- 
hardly any better guide 
paper read some weeks ago by the 
[reland (Dr. Grimshaw) 
before the Statistical Society in Dublin, a 
paper accompanied by the most elaborate 
tables, evidently prepared after thought and 


crowding we have 
than a 


tegistrar-General of 


labor 
himself to be a sympathetic man; he belongs 
to the governing and anti-national class in this 
country, or he would not have secured the lucra- 
tive and not very onerous post he holds. His 
object is to state facts, and these can, I feel sure, 
be implicitly relied on. He says: “ During that 
sad period of depression (1879-80) I had the honor 
of being selected one of the Honorary Secreta- 
ries of the Duchess of Marlborough’s fund, and 
it became my duty, in conjunction with my col- 
leagues, to determine which districts were most 
in need of charitable aid. By information col- 
lected from various sources, and especially that 
obtained from the Local Government Board, we, 
ascertained that if a line were drawn from Lon- 
donderry to Skibbereen, it would roughly divide 
Ireland into two districts, the district in urgent 
need of charitable assistance being situate to the 
west of the line, and that to the east requiring 
Thus Treland would be 
social provinces, the 
western being the prosperous and al- 
ways liable to distress, amounting in bad sea- 
famine, the eastern being the more 
Practically, the western division 
includes the six counties on the Atlantic sea- 
board, with Roscommon and Leitrim, and the 
eastern the rest of Ireland.” Rougbly speaking, 
this impoverished western division embraces 
one-third the area of Ireland. Doctor Grimshaw, 
in a series of sixteen tables, shows with what 
surprising accuracy this generalization is sus- 
tained by figures. Summing these up be puts 
the thirty-two counties of Lreland through what 
he calls a competitive examination regarding 
their social and industrial condition: ‘‘ If all the 
conditions which represent density of popula- 
tion in relation to productive land, scanty means 
of subsistence, and low standard of education, 
be added together, the result will be that the 
counties will be arranged in the following order: 
Mayo, Sligo, Donegal, Galway, Leitrim, Ros- 
common, Kerry, Cavan, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Longford, Clare, Monaghan, Louth, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, Cork, Wexford, Waterford, 
Down, Limerick, Kilkenny, Kings, Westmeath, 
Antrim, Tipperary, Dublin, Kildare, Queens, 
Wicklow, Meath, Carlow.” 

It is somewhat startling to remark how low 
down stand the nine Ulster counties, with the 
exception of Antrim and Down. Some of the 
statistics brought out in the tables are particu- 
larly worth noting. The average county de- 
crease in our population between 1841 and 1881 
was 36.7 per cent. Only two counties show an 
increase, Antrim 19.1, and Dublin 12.4. The 
greatest decrease hus been in Clare, Kilkenny, 
Meath, Queens, and Tipperary, all above 50 per 
cent. Between 1851 and 1881 an average of 47.3 
per cent. of our people emigrated. Has any 
civilized country, in a time of peace, ever shown 
such an exodus! One table tells us the ave- 
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rage number of acres (three) of arable and pas- 
ture land to each person in 1881. Dublin shows 
the least, 0.5; Meath the greatest, 6.3 acres. The 
average Government valuation of holdings in 
Ireland is put down as £20, Mayo being the 
lowest, £8, and Dublin the highest, £58. 
But 14 people out of every 1,000 persons in 
Ireland belong to the ‘‘commercial class ’—the 
lowest average being in Leitrim (2), and the 
highest in Antrim and Dublin (27 and 48, respec- 
tively). One hundred and ninety-tbree out of 
every 1,000 of our population belong to the agri- 
cultural class, and 134 out of every 1,000 to the 
industrial. A consideration of these latter ta- 
bles shows the appalling waste, or, rather, inani- 
tion, of human energy in Ireland. Twenty-tive 
per cent. of the population of Ireland of five 
years old and upward can neither read nor 


| write. The largest percentage is in Galway 
Dr. Grinshaw neither is nor professes | 


(45.8), the most favorable in Antrim (12.1), 
Down (14.3), and Dublin (14.5). Of our people 
18.2 per cent. still speak Irish, the highest pro- 
portion being in the western district of Doctor 
Grimshaw’s grouping, and the lowest being in 
Queens, Carlow, Down, and Wicklow, where it 
ranges only from 4 to 3 per cent. Indeed, the 
rapid abandonment of the Irish tongue is one of 
the phenomena connected with the later bistory 
of Ireland, and is as surprising as the extent to 
which the Welsh have clung to their national 
language. 

In truth, we are not a sentimental people, 
when sentiment is likely to interfere with our 
pockets. I have known parents in the west of 
Ireland beat their children for speaking Irish, 
under the impression that they could not have 
full command of two languages, and that it was 
better for them to speak English. We may in- 
deed see what the educational difficulties to Lrish 
emigrants, at the time of the great famine and 
since, would have been had they generaily spoken 
only Irish. Catholicism, which is not by Pre 
testants supposed to bea reading religion, has 
doubtless tended to the rapid abandonment of 
the old language, as the intense Protestantism of 
Wales has led to their retention of a kindred 
branch of the Gallic tongue. The translation 
and wide dissemination of the Bible and Pro- 
testant religious publications in Irish, at a time 
when there was no other general printed Irish 
literature in the country, induced the Catholic 
clergy (very properly, from their point of view) 
to discourage the acquisition of a literary know- 
ledge of Irish, and when the national schools 
came the extinction of the old tongue was merely 
a matter of time. 

The Registrar-General’s figures but tend to 
crystallize our knowledge of the miserable state 
of things in the west—an unhappy present, due 
to the unsettled, nomadic semi-barbarism exist- 
ing over those districts until within the past two 
hundred years, aggravated by the ruthless man- 
ner in which the people were afterward swept 
off the better portions of the country “ to hell 
or to Connaught,” and by the low state of com- 
fort in which the inhabitants were satisfied to 
live and increase. Nothing ever discouraged me 
so much regarding the future of our west as the 
early marriages and the peopling up, in the face 
of a life of constant misery and recurrent 
famines. If people are really satisfied to live 
under such circumstances, what can be done for 
them? It may be and is robbery to increase 
rents from 2s. 6d. to £1 or £2 as tenants 
improve their holdings; but no _ reduc- 
tions in such rents would make the differ- 
ence between misery and comfort. A Catholie 
clergyman in one of the poorest districts ad- 
mitted to me that in spite of famine, pestilence, 
emigration, and rackrenting, the population of 
his district was greater than it was in 1846. He 
boasted that immorality was unknowra —nearly 


| cess. 


every young man married between twenty and 
twenty-four. What crude ideas of “‘ virtue” such 
a population must have, when it is considered 
right to bring children into the world without 
the least prospect of their being able to gain a 
living init. Through all their privations, the 
physique of these people is much higher than 
among populations more influenced by pruden- 
tial tonsiderations, and they are most industri- 
ous, the men neglecting no opportunity of find- 
ing employment in Great Britain in summer as 
migratory laborers, and the women satisfied to 
knit socks at three cents, and long stockings at 
six centsa pair. It is but fair to Ireland to re 
member that upon the average her people marry 
later than the English. 

The desire of the Government by emigration 
permanently to improve the condition of these 
poor people is humane, and is, I believe, but to a 
small degree influenced by any desire to lessen 
their difficulty of dealing with Ireland by sys- 
tematically decreasing the population; unless to 
this extent, that there has undoubtedly been 
among the Constabulary, perhaps without the 
knowledge of the headsof the Irish Executive, a 
wish to bully or frighten off to America the young 
men who took a prominent part in the Land 
agitation—often the highest-spirited aud really 
best in a district; those upon whom in another 
country the prosperity and advancement of the 
nation would so much depend. The bitter oppo- 
sition, often unreasonable, of the Irish party to 
these schemes for emigration has its raison d’étre 
in this, that the Government does not apply 
itself as it ought to other modes of developing 
the country, or rather of removing obstacles to 
its development. 

The tramway clauses of the bill lately intro- 
duced are in the right direction. They propose 
to permit districts to guarantee money for the 
construction of these means of permanently 
opening up and improving the country. And 
the imperial excbequer is, upon certain condi- 
tions, to supplement these guarantees. The 
effort to central'ze in the Castle the actual con- 
trol and arrangements in every detail connected 
with Ireland leads to this and all bills being ex- 
ceedingly complex and obscure. None but law- 
yers can understand and take in their provisions, 
and we are more and more being hampered by 
Officialism and red tape. From the Govern. 
ment’s own point of view of desire to conciliate 
us without home rule it is difficult to understand 
why such grants as those contemplated in this 
bill are not placed unreservedly at the disposal 
of the Irish members. It would surely be better 
for the Government that the Irish party should 
incur the blame of failure or be gratified by suc- 
The prognostications of our members of 
Parliament as to the starvation likely to ensue 
in the west last winter, unless a general system 
of Government relief was inaugurated, have not 
been justified; and events have warranted the 
Government in having stood upon the ordinary 
poor-relief tests. Such distribution of private 
charity as has taken place has borne its usual 
demoralizing fruits. The epithet of “ pinch-of- 
hunger” by some applied to the Government 
policy is a hard one. If, however, nothing but 
** pinch-of-hunger ” will discourage improvidence 
and force the people of certain districts (de 
pressed by whatever causes) to raise their old 
standard of comfort and decency, we had better 
look the fact in the face. 

The desirability of transferring to other por- 
tions of Ireland the excess of population in the 
congested districts is much insisted upon. If 
self-governed England were in the same posi- 
tion as Ireland, the English people would never 


| submit to be taxed for the deportation of a 


portion of them abroad so long as there was an 


' acre of reclaimable or unsettled land at home. 
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(It must be remembered that the funds for try 
ing this and other late experiments are not 
drawn from the imperial exchequer, but from 
the ‘‘Church surplus,” every penny of which 
came originally out of the pockets of Irish land- 
owners and tenants.) With the law as it stands, 
and with a Government disinclined or apathetic 
regarding the legal charges that would be ne 
cessary to make such an experiment as migra 
tion likely to work, I see great difficulties in the 
way of organizing migration, and I scarcely 
wonder at Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan re- 
garding emigration as the readiest way out of 
the difficulty. 

Government have offered, if a responsible 
company were formed for migration, to advance 
funds on loan. A philanthropic English gentle- 
man, Mr. Rathbone,a member of Mr. Tuke’s 
emigration committee, not himself believing in 
migration, has offered £1,000 toward giving it 
atrial, if certain persons he names be among 
the committee of management, and if £9,000 
more be advanced by others. Meanwhile the 
National party maintain it is the duty of the 
Government to advance the money and show 
the same decisive eagerness in the question as 
they have shown regarding emigration. And so 
matters movein a circle, and the Irish peasant 
is made the shuttlecock of party. 

I do not entirely share the belief that so long 
as our depressed western people are in Lreland, 
their habits of improvidence and early marriages 
will cling to them, that in fact the “dead lift” 
of removal to America or the colonies is essential 
for their elevation. The improvement in the 
condition of large portions of the population in 
Ireland has been very great within the past 
thirty years, and we may confidently hope the 
same of allin time. Indeed, when we consider 
what the state of our people was one hundred 
years ago and compare it with the present, we 
may hope everything regarding the future. 

No thoughtful person can refuse to consider 
the possible feasibility of migration in the face 
of Professor Baldwin’s belief that it is practica- 
ble. As an authority on agricultural matters in 
Ireland no one stands tigher. He has been for 
many years inspector of the Government agri 
cultural schools and model farms. He is inti- 
mately acquainted with every part of the coun- 
try. As Assistant Commissioner under the 
Land Act, he has added to his previous oppor- 
tunities and experience, having been especially 
engaged in the more backward districts, where 
there have been most distress and depression. 
He has long believed in migration. He im 
pressed his views strongly upon the Richmond 
Commission, before which he was one of the 
most important witnesses; and he has lately em 
phasized them by publishing this evidence in 
book form with prefatory remarks. Additional 
weight is to be attached to Professor Baldwin's 
conclusions upon this subject in that he bas 
never taken any part in politics, and that he 1s 
an ardent admirer of the Land Act, which he 
does not hesitate to pronounce ‘‘the most ad- 
vanced code of land tenure in any civilized 
country in the world.” 

It will be evident from what has been said that 
emigration and migration are here regarded 
from many and different points of view. But 
how does it affect you’ Cananything put a 
greater strain upon your institutions than the 
immigration in such vast numbers of the poor, 
the discontented, and the adventurous from 
this side of the Atlantic? Can there be any 
greater proof of the vastness of your resources 
and the self-working character of your system 
of government than your assimilation of all this 
raw material in the past and present! D.B 
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Correspondence. 
SIDNEY LANIER’S JUDGMENT 

WALT WHITMAN, 


MR. OF 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sik: By reason of illness I was unable to re 
vise the proofs of my husband's lectures upon 
** The English Novel,” recently published by the 
Messrs. Scribner ; and Mr. Lanier’s friend, Dr. 
William Hand Browne, of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, very kindly offered to read the proof 
forme. He found it best to make a few 
sions from the volume, as the manuscript 
pared under great disadvantages 
unrevised by Mr. Lanier. 


omis 
pre 
left 
Upon mature reflec 
tion I think that one paragraph omitted from p 
44 ought to be included in the second lecture, 
which refers particularly to Mr. Whitman and 
his poetry, because without it a complete ex 


had been 


pression of Mr. Lanier’s views upon this subject 


would be wanting. While Dr. Browne appre 


hends some false interpretation of this passage, 
I feel that Mr. Lanier’s exact words should be 
given. The paragraph, opening the examina 
tion of Mr. Whitman's work, is as follows 


‘** But let me first carefully disclaim and con 
demn all that flippant and sneering toue which 
dominates so many discussions of Whitman. 
While I differ from bim utterly as to every prin 
ciple of artistic procedure; while he seems to me 
the most stupendously-mistaken man in all his 
tory as to what constitutes true democracy and 
the true advance of art and man; while | am 
immeasurably shocked at the sweeping inva 
sions of those reserves which depend on the very 
personality | have so much insisted upon, and 
which the whole consensus of the ages bas con 
sidered more and more sacred with every year 
of growth in delicacy; yet, after all these prodi 
gious allowances, | owe some keen delights to a 
certain combination of bigness and naiveté 
which make some of Whitman's passages so 
strong and taking: and indeed, on the one occa 
sion when he has abandoned bis theory of form 
lessness and written in form, be has made ‘ My 
Captain, O my Captain,’ surely one of the most 
tender and beautiful poems in any language.” 

Let me add that although Dr. Browne and | 
differ as to the wisdom of making this correction, 
it is done with his kind sanction, and with his 
sympathy as regards my own sense of duty in 
the matter.—Respectfully yours, 
Day 


MARY LANIER, 


BALTIMORE, August, 1883. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE COLLEGES 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION : 

Str : In the list of * Editions of Shakespeare ' 
given in the last Monthiy Reference Lists is 
note: * Of Peabody's edition, published in Bos 
ton by Phillips & Sampson, Mr. Hubbani says 
‘IT am convinced that it did more to introduce 
the reading of Shakespeare in this country than 
any 


this 


otber before or since.”” I can easily im 
agine the surprise with which this statement 
would be received by such students as are 
acquainted with this very respectable, but in no 
way noteworthy, edition. As the question is 
one which bas interest in relation to the 
history of American publications, I beg your 
leave to make the following correction : of 
the first enterprises of the well-known Boston 
house of Munroe & Francis was the publishing, 
in 1802-1804, of an edition of Shakspere. This 
was apparently soon sold, for im 180% a second 
edition was printed. It is to this edition that 
my note was intended to refer, for this reason : 
special efforts appear to have been made to in 


some 


One 


duce the students in the various colleges to sub 
scribe, and with marked success, except, possibly, 
In the list of subscribers 
given in one of the volumes, I find the names of 
more than half of the students of Harvard, 90 


in &@ single instance. 


out of about 175.* including those of Fx 
Everett and Richard H 
comes 


Dana, the poet 
next with Ss, 
mouth with 7 


say, 


Union with 17, and Dart 
Yale, Lam sorry te 

its absence from e Us 

that 


young men from ally 


subscribers 
is conspicuous by 
the fact 
f so many 


Considering 
the hands 


this edition fe int 


of the country at 
their lives for the formation of their lterarv 
astes, I feel that Lam justitied in i! 1 

it a 


the most critical period of 


prectminence Ver all other 
10ns, so far as rewards the awakent 


in Shakspere’s works.—- Yours, et 
BLUE HILL, MILTON, Mass., Aug SN 


THE PLACE OF GREEK 


COURSE 


IN A COLLEGI! 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 
Sir: I} 
Adams's Phi 


which it 


been 
Beta 
has called out, ¢ 


AVe much inter ted M 


tddress and 


come to my notice 
said, there remain som 
seen suggested 

Harvard College—and probably 
other Amenecan ¢ 


regres hhhorme thar ‘\ ‘ 
old—was founded with the special | 
fitting men for the ministry At the present 
dav, however, the number of graduates enter 
the ministry is not a majority even a plura 
itv, of the whole Taking mv “ ASS AS A 
example, out of eighty two w reported 
selves twenty vears after graduat eMrbte 
had gone into business, fourteen had 
lawyers, thirteen phys ams, thirteen ‘ \ 
men, seven teachers, six bad f wed 






and jourvalismn, and eleven an assed As 
cellaneous Probably the variety pM 
tions adopted by college graduates is increas 
rather than diminishing from vear te veat 
Now, nobody claims, | beliewe, that it is ¢ 
duty of a university te give a man a sys 
training for each and every one of these Y 
ent callings—that ty the prov f the prof 
sional schools but L think each st t has a 
right to ask of tl versity such a trainit is 
will develop what mental powers | is tha 
whatever be his future cecupati he will know 
how to attack Ins professional problems to the 


best advantage, and place his labor where it w 
In brief, it s! 
» produce 


do the most good uld be the aim 


f the university t what the 


call * good-all-around men,” leaving the training 


of specialists to professional schools, 

What course of study is best adapted t 
| 

The 


this question should come from the professional 


pr 


j answer t 


duce * goud-all-around men” ¢ 
educators ; still, | give my own suggestions for 
rth 


observe accurately, reason logically, and express 


what they are w I think a man who can 
himself precisely bas a complete equipment for 
any mental work he can ever be called upon t 
perform. Like the three dimensions of space, 
these thre« 


all 1* wsible needs 


requirements, taken together, cover 
How are they to be met ¢ 

Accuracy of observation is to be gained by the 
study of the physical sciences, and that not by 
memorizing facts from books, but 
them, and as far as possible producing them, 
student for himiself. 
ment is met by the study of logic and, perhaps 
I think 
mathematical reasoning, however, is mechanical 
rather than logical. 
grind your grist to any conceivable degree of 


by 


SPOTL 


each The second require 


most people would add, mathematics, 
The mathematical mill will 


fineness, but the value of your meal depends en 
tirely on what you have put into the hopper. 
Precision of expression will be cultivated by the 

*I am indebted for these figures to the kindness of 


Mr. A. M. Knapp, an associate librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. 
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study of rhetoric and belles-lettres, and the prac 
tice of writing and, perbaps, debating. If the 
Greek and Latin authors have a place in the 
it must be on account of 
their value as literary models. 


course [am proposing, 


Granting for the sake of argument all the su- 
periority that is claimed for tbe classical au 
thors, the next question to be answered is, How 
far is this superiority due to the writers them- 
selves, and how far to the language in which 
The difficulty of making a satis- 
factory translation from one language into an 
other illustrates this point. As far as diction is 
concerned, an English model is better than any 
None of the mo- 
dern languages are the equal of Latin in its 


they wrote ? 


other for a writer of English. 


power to say a great deal by the use of very few 
that is, Latin as we moderns know if, in 
its dress-parade aspect. It is possible that the 
tomans in their every-day life did not use it so 
artistically. An attempt to reproduce this trait 
in a modern language would probably resuit in 
If we are to consider the classic au- 


words 


obscurity. 
thors as rhetorical models, [can only say that 
the manner in which I an oration of 
Demosthenes, for example, a page or two every 
other day, with the lexicon at my elbow, and 
thinking myself lucky if I succeeded in making 
logical and grammatical sense of the words as 
they stood, was not calculated to open my eyes 
to the beauties of the oration as a whole. 


read 


In what has been said above, I have considered 
the college course simply as a means of mental 
discipline, leaving the question of acquirement 
entirely aside. This I consider justified by the 
view I bave taken of the respective offices of 
For myself, I 
would : Give the classics the same value in 
the course that other studies receive, and no 


colleges and professional schools. 
say 


and if any one desires to carry his studies 
in that further than 
would properly go, let him attend a special 
school for that purpose, as he would for the 
study of law or medicine, or a physical science. 
mz. @. F. 


more ; 


direction such a course 


EXPRESS CHARGES. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: In No, 946 you descant at some length on 
the merits of our express system under the head 
ing of ‘* British Enterprise,” and state that ‘**im- 
mense fortunes have been made in the business.” 
A recent experience fully prepares me to believe 
this statement. I received from Wasbington, 
D. C., a small box of books of about twenty-one 
inches dimensions in either direction. I do not 
know the exact weight, but it could not have 
varied much from 150 pounds. Tbe charge for 
the service was $15 50. On inquiry of the pub- 
lisher I found that the books might have been 
sent by mail for $1 only additional. Reflecting 
upon the small space occupied by the box, I 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘ Reform is neces- 
sary” in express companies. GEo. B. CoBURN, 


CREELSBURG, DAKOTA, Aug. 22, 1883. 


Notes. 


Nouv’s ‘ Life of Wagner,’ translated by George 
P, Upton, isin the press of Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, together with ‘Speech and Man- 
ners,’ by Miss Kirkland, author of ‘Six Little 
Cooks,’ and a selection of twenty ‘Sermons,’ by 
the Rev. David Swing. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish this week 
Bret Harte’s story, ‘In the Carquinez 
Woods’; and, shortly, ‘How to Help the Poor,’ 
by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in prepa- 


new 
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ration ‘ The Poetry of Other Lands,’ a collection 
of translations into English verse, compiled by 
N. Clemmons Hunt. 

D. Lotnrop & Cu. are the American publish- 
ers, but from the MS., not from advance sheets, 
of MacDonald’s novel, ‘ Donal 
Grant.’ 

In devising a duodecimo edition for their 
Franklin Square Library, the Messrs. Harper 
seem to us to have reached the ne plus ultra of 
shapeliness, convenience, and cheapness. The 
result isa book with covers, and not a broad- 
The first issue in this style is Lawrence 
Oliphant’s ‘ Altiora Peto.’ Now, is there any 
reason why the quarto form should not be dis- 
continued altogether ¢ 

Louis Creighton’s ‘Stories from English His 
tory ’ will be reprinted here by Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 

Jobn Wiley & Sons begin their reprint of the 
second series of Fors Clavigera with ‘ Lost Jew- 
els,’ in which Mr. Ruskin first lays down ina 
summary way bis scheme of political economy, 
and then slides off into calculations of the loss to 
the world from what seems to be God’s ‘ care, 
under present circumstances, to prevent, or at 
least to check, the glut” of ‘‘extremely good 
girls” by making them die early. He furnishes 
a novel argument to the friends of the higher 
education for women when he asks “ how far a 
country paying this enforced tax of its good 
girls annually to heaven is wise in taking litule 
account of the number it has left.” This leads 
to consideration of the folly of our prevailing 
modes of courtship, in which, with much that is 
fantastic and mystical, there is also some valua- 
ble counsel. A story of two lovers who fatally 
mistook each other’s feelings for indifference, 
another of a street Arab’s fidelity to her father, 
and a letter from a vegetarian mother, complete 
the potpourri. 

A modest little ‘ Dictionary of Useful Animals 
and their Products,’ by P. L. Simmonds (E. & 
F. N. Spon), deserves commendation, if only for 
its fulness in respect to this country. The work 
is really more liberal than its title, for it admits 
the Colorado beetle and the phylloxera, which 
are not generally classed as useful animals, and 
such doubtful characters as the woodchuck. The 
products described are both raw and manufac- 
tured. The editing seems careful and intelli 
gent, but occasionally the searcher is put off 
with a scientific name without furtber defini- 
tion. The following is a favorable specimen of 
this defect: *‘ DEVIL, a name in Tasmania for 
Dasyurus Harr., which has a soft, 
thick fur.” 

Speaking of Tasmania, there is an interesting 
chapter on the flora and fauna of that island in 
the newly-issued ‘ Official Handbook,’ compiled 
on bebalf of the Government Board of Immigra- 
tion, by Thomas C. Just (Launceston). The popu 
lation of this colony is a little more than 120,000, 
with one-seventh more malesthan females. The 
climate is salubrious and remarkably equable, as 
is shown by the mean temperature of the warm- 
est and coldest months, viz., January, 65.17 
degrees; July, 46.44. 

The proceedings in the extraordinary trial of 
Jews for the murder of Esther Soiymosi at 
Nyiregyhaza have been printed in full in pam- 
pblet form—‘ Der Blut-Process von Tisza Esldr 
in Ungarn’—by Schnitzer Brothers, No 24 North 
William Street. A number of rude portraits 
accompany rather than adorn the text. 

Admirers of Coleridge, whose number we 
hope is not dimini-hing amid the changing fash 
ions in verse, will be interested in a biographi- 
cal sketch of his son, Derwent Coleri¢ge, who 
died in March of the present year, read by Mr. 
Augustus M. Swift, in June, at Sc. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. (New York: Charles F, 


George new 


side. 


ursinus 





Roper & Co) Mr. Swift became an inmate of 
Mr. Coleridge’s home at Hanwell in 1868, and 
speaks with deep affection and reverence of his 
already venerable teacher. His account of Mr. 
Coleridge's linguistic capacity and acquirements 
will surprise most readers, ‘‘ He bad complete 
mastery of about fourteen languages, and was 
sufficiently well versed in eight or nine more for 
all practical purposes.” A fine photographic 
likeness of the subject of this address forms a 
frontispiece. 

Robert von Schlagintweit has begun to cele- 
brate for German readers the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in a serial work, comprising six or 
eight parts, called ‘ Die Santa Fe- und Siidpacific- 
babn in Nordamerika’ (Cologne: E. H. Mayer; 
New York: Westermann). The first part is be- 
fore us. Itis very prettily got up in every re- 
spect, and has a number of illustrations ard a 
mav. Even Americans might learn much 
from it. 

The first number of vol. iv. of the Newport 
Historical Magazine is significantly enlarged 
and better printed than hitherto, This interest- 
ing periodical is one of the signs of Newport's 
growth and consolidation. 

The Zambesi and its northern tributary the 
Shire are mapped in No. 105 of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society’s Journal (Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer), after a recent Portuguese survey by 
Alfonso de Moraes Sarmento, whose delineations 
differ most markedly from those of Ravenstein’s 
map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, especially in 
the neighborhood of the Shire delta. Richard 
Kiepert says in an accompanying article 
that the German marine has learned by bit- 
ter experience the little dependence to be 
placed on the charts of the British admiralty, 
and he leaves it an open question which 
of the maps he contrasts is the more accu- 
rate, while evidently leaning toward the Portu- 


guese. The editor, Dr. Koner, begins a 
discussion of the map of Tonquin (Tong- 


king) constructed by R. Kiepert after two 
French maps of good authority. He alludes in 
passing to the hopeless confusion of names in the 
country, whose Anamite-Chinese nomenclature 
is pow being transliterated through the worst 
possible European medium—the French. The 
present map follows, in this matter, the forms 
given in the official cbart publisbed by the 
French Navy Department, and executed by J. 
L. Dutreuil de Rhins. Thus for Nam-dinh we 
have Name-digne; for Nim birb, Nigne-bigne; 
for Hai-dzuong, Hai-ziuong, etc. Hué is south 
of the extreme southern limit of Kiepert’s map, 
which, by way of compensation, bas an enlarged 
side-map of Ha-noi, showing its fortifications. 

Mr. Edward W. Hopkins’s article on ‘‘ Words 
for Cclor in the Rig Veda,’ in No. 14 of the 
American Journal of Philology, has a wider 
bearing than the title might imply, for it touches 
the color-sense of Homer and bis contemporaries, 
so recently in controversy, and effectively uses 
the Nibelungenlied as an argument to show the 
fallacy of the belief in a modern evolution of 
that sense. ‘In the 9516 verses of this poem,” 
says Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ we have not a single men- 
tion of blue, although every opportunity is pre- 
sented the poet for describing sea and sky by 
tbis Mr. Alfred Emerson furnishes by 
parallel drawings an opportunity of testing 
Ccnze’s perheps “ happy thought ” that the head 
of the ‘‘Dying Alexander” at Florence had a 
Pergamene origin. Mr. Emerson places it ona 
certain headless giant’s torso in the Berlin Per- 
gamum series, and finds it to fit the situation 
very well. 

There is no salient article in Le Livre for Au- 
gust, though one may read both profitably and 
pleasurably M Henry Houssaye’s * L’ Amour des 
Livres et la Folie du Livre,” M. L. Derome’s 


color.” 
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‘Olivier de Magny.” and M. Fernand Bournon’s 
potes on the library of Blois. Having men 
tioned in the last number M. Achille Duvau’s 
positive ascription of some unsavory verses to 
Racine, which was accompanied by a public 
challenge to call in question the authenticity of 
MS. relied upon, we must not fail to remark 
that Mr. Ch. L. Livet denies that the handwrit 
ing is the poet's, and finds intrinsic evidence 
against the verses being his also. An old pro- 
cess, called chromogravure by the editor, has 
been revived to produce a delicately-colored 
plate representing a last-century book-worm— 
a theme which has long ceased to have any 
freshness, even in the pages of Le Livre. Why 
should we not, for a tithe of the expense, have 
occasional facsimiles of the title-pages of rare 
books, the marks of the elder printers and pub- 
lishers, the more curious illustrations, etc./ If 
color is insisted on, there is boundless oppor- 
tunity in the wealth of illuminated MSS. at the 
command of this periodical and its contributors, 
In the August Portfolio, Mr. Hamerton’s 
eighth paper on Paris deals with the Pantheon, 
the Invalides, and the Madeleine in his usual en 
tertaining and enlightening manner; the review 
of Perrot and Chipiez’s history of art in ancient 
Egypt is continued, with illustrations taken 
from the work itself; and there are notes on 
some (English) national portraits, including a 
(Jueen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, the 
latter at least of somewhat doubtful authentici 
ty, while not lacking in sweetness and innocence 
of expression. In the Art Chronicle is a respect- 
ful though dissentient criticism of M. Chesneau’s 
recent work on the English ‘‘school” of paint 
ing, which we reviewed at length last week. 
Kindly mention is also made of an American 
history of wood-engraving, but a Frenchman 
could hardly have distorted the author’s nawe 
more completely: for ‘‘Charles G. Woodbury” 
read ‘‘ George E. Woodberry.” 
Seeley & Co., 54 Fleet Street, 
nounce an English version of the Eclogues of 
Virgil, translated and illustrated by the late 
Samuel Palmer, the well-knownengraver. Four 
teen etchings will accompany the text, such of 
the designs as had not been placed on copper by 
the artist’s own hand having been reproduced 
in facsimile under his son's direction. There 
will be large and small-paper editions, all num- 
bered. Of the latter *‘a small number will be 
printed for presentation and for sale in Ameri 


London, an- 


ca. 

—Speculation as to the authorship of ‘ Tbe 
Breadwinners,’ the new American novel running 
through the Century, will probably be stimu- 
lated by the appearance of the second instalment 
in the September number. In this it appears 
that the title is the name of a labor union, the 
proceedings and character of which are de 
scribed with a good deal of minuteness. The sug 
gestion that the novel is by the author of 
‘Democracy’ does not appear to be based on 
any internal evidence of identity. One showed 
a great familiarity with Washington society; 
the other is thus far a novel chiefly of low 
life—that is, the characters drawn from low 
life in it are much more skilfully drawn than 
the gentlemen and ladies. It must be written 
by some one who knows the town of Cleveland, 
Ohio, pretty well: there is in it plenty of evidence 
that the writer is not a new band, and it is also 
clear that he—for the theory tbat it is the work 
of a woman seems by common consent to be re 
garded as out of the question—takes a somewhat 
pessimistic or gently cynical view of the effect 
of our institutions in developing character 
among the poor. Mr. W. C. Conant has an 
article called “ Will New York be the Final 
World-Metropolis?’ in which he answers the 
question in the affirmative. Almost any pre 
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of the 
population and commerce 
its past history, but we trust it will not become 
“the final world-metropolis” solely in 
respects, Mr. Conant assumes that art, letters, 
science, and everything that makes wealth worth 
having and life worth living will come 
commerce, but this is by no means clear 


diction future greatness of this citv in 


sects 


justified by 


these 


with 
Lan 

don bas been thus far a tipal world-metropolis 
in point of eminence and numbers, yet, in the 
opinion of Englishmen, London even now leaves 
something to desire in many respects. The worst 
feature in the development of New York is that 
tbe classes who contribute to its wealth bave no 
particular attachment to it, and probably never 
will bave as long as they have little or no share 
in its government and administration except that 


of paying exorbitant taxes. Since the time of 
the Dutch families, who really governed the 


place, and took root here, and transmitted to 
their descendants an old-world 
New York has come to be looked 
and more by all New Yorkers as a great money 


town feeling 


upon more 


hunting camp, the civie spirit being replaced 


Witb all 
our wealth our parks are not kept in repair: we 


more and more by the love of gain. 


bave no public library; our streets are worse 


than country roads; we are filthy, and often in 
great danger of pestilence. Of literature we 
little nor is New York a head 
quarters of either science or art. It is governed, 
and 
“boss,” the Mayor generally being bis puppet 


have or none; 


moreover, by an ignorant superstitious 
Its administration of justice is slow and not 
infrequently corrupt, and the best people in it 
are precisely those who are least encouraged 
by the experience of the past to epgage in move 
ments for the redemption of the city As a 
final world-metropolis, it will be a failure unless 
in the next fifty deal is dene to 
change it; for New York as it is, with four or 


years a great 
five millions more people in it, would not be the 
metropolis that Mr. Conant bas in mind. 

—Lippincott’s for September has a pleasant 


article on an Italian watering-place, where it 


seems that during the beight of the season t 
tages can be rented for 500 or 600 frances a mont 

a fact which. if brought 
fill the breasts of our own seaside hotel-keepers 


to their notice, must 


with batred for the Italians who are undertak 
ing to develop the resources of the Mediterr 

an coast At $100 a month, a cottage would 
with us cost for au entire seaside season about 


$500, while $1,200 for this period is a common 


sum on the south side of Leong Isl 


magazines do a very unpatriotic thing in mak 
ing the American reader famuliar 





ean resorts, for the descriptions they furnish of 

I ’ I 

the delights of these, combined with fis owr 

knowledge of the resources his native land sf 
= 


fords, encourage him in bis aversion for the at 
ter, and do much 
When will rich Fu 
of pleasure and ease, swarm « 


to stimulate the 


to Europe. 


contivent and spend their money amorg us, as 


rich Americans now swarm ver Europ Net 


until the dastard!y magazine and newspaper writ 


ers stop showing how much better a place Europe 
is for rich tourists than America, and et irag 
ing Americans to go abroad. That a Philadel 


blish articles of this 


may be 


phia magazine should pu 
sort shows that the trail of the serpent 
detected even in the very E 
lonel McRlure contu 


hich contains the 


den of protection. Co 
Emsode of Jobn 


secret history 





ibutes an * 
Brown's Raid,” w 
of the adventures of Captain Cook, the 11] fated 
abolitionist who escaped from Harper's Ferry 

only to be recaptured in the mountains of Penn 
sylvania and to end his life on the scaffold 
Colonel McKlure was, it seems, bis legal adviser, 
and the advice he gave was the same as that 
given in the old story by the lawyer who, when 


left alone with his client. 1 ted to t) “ “ 
and called his attention to the fact that Was 
open, Colonel McKlure arranged matters 
that Cook would have taken French leave of bis 
captors within twenty four hours, when tl 
prisoner was suddenly carried off to Virginia 
on a requisition which was not known to his 
friends to be in existence 

The training of librarians themselves and of 


their assistants for their duties was among the 


topics considered at Butfalo The want of some 


regular instruction has long been felt, members 
of the Association have often talked over tl 
need of it and discussed the possibility. of estal 
lishing a “ scbool of librarianshiy is thev wer 


accustomed to call it, large library In 


Ink SOtLi¢ 





deed, much has been done in an unsystemat 
way at the Boston Pubhe Library and at 
Boston Athenwum. But it was not nuch use 
to the profession, because it gm ally turned 
out that those who were trained t! sual. 
found positions in the libraries themsely 
Moreover, no hbraman has ti to give ft R 
and complete instruction: it is mot his bus 4 
It was very lnews, therefore, that 
tees of Columbia ( eve bad been ads 
their President to establish at 
graduate irs aSchool of Librarians! ‘ 
It Was received by the body of ¢ \s i 
with marked favor, t ha few f 
bers koquainted with the feirati “ 
the subject had received dur the last x 
seven vears, thought that tl \s at “ 
not justified even in r x tl { x 
periment be tried till a leta f 
had bee settled and apy It w f 
nate that this slight op; 1 Was i 
brought out more iriyv tl t N t 
n mt f tl A d * ‘ it < ‘ if 
be made by s ipable a iv as ( bia ¢ 
ege tos Py the | feit Want N 
result is to be expe 1. for tl aries of 
College st first be reorganized, and a 
i il vent iv havea \ I ty % 
se tl letarled an tx t s t 
ex but we av i that we a ‘ 
the begi f tl i the | 
ul bramans and untrained assistar 
\ reeent issue f tl Franklin Sq t 
Library (N \), for June 27) is * Frederick: t 
men 1 and Maria Theresa, fr hithert un 
published documents,” by the D e Broglie 
translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoev and Mr. J 
Lille The “unpublished documents” are ji 
great part from tbe family archives of the 
author, whose ancestor, Marshal de Brog 
commanded the French army at the t f the 
First Silesian War (1740 the period covered 
by this work The recently -published works of 
Von Arneth (* Historv of Maria Theresa’) and 
Drovsen (‘ History of Prussian Politv,’ Part : 


ndence f 


also furnished 


brede 


material for 


as the political corres; 
rick bimself, have 
what may fairly be called a complete rewriting 
f this chapter of history. Although principally 


taken up with diplomatic history, the book is 
extremely interesting reading, and gives a very 
The sketch of the 
political condition of Europe in chapter 1i 
f the contemptible 


are especially instructive. The book, 


graphic picture of the times 
, and 
ecclesiastical electors in 
chapter iii, 
as might be expected, is strongly anti-Prussian 
in sentiment, and it must be confessed that the 
delineation of Frederick’s character, as display 
ed in his diplomacy, 1s most damaging. We sup 
pose, indeed, that his most ardent admirers would 
admit that few of the great men of history have 
been more unscrupulous, and probably this is the 
portion of his career which is most distinguished 
for perfidy and duplicity. The best that can be 


said for bim is that he was the most successful 
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gambler in a party of blacklegs. For, if one 
rises from the perusal of this book with very 
little respect for Frederick’s moral character, 
the other parties in the game do not impress one 
much more favorably—with the exception, of 
course, of Maria Theresa, who at this period 
appears wholly sincere and honorable, but who 
was made to suffer for the wrongs done by her 
ancestors. Certainly France and Austria can 
cast no stones at Prussia. If—which we do not 
believe—public morality rests upon different 
principles from private, Frederick’s policy may 
be justified by the result, in the unification and 
greatness of Germany, which have grown direct- 
ly out of his policy. As for his justification of 
the seizure of Silesia by the sufferings of the 
Protestants in that country, it happens that the 
very last number of the Historische Zeitschrift 
(1883, 5th Heft) contains an article by Max 
Lehmann on “ Church and State in Silesia before 
the Prussian Occupation,” which fully confirms 
this view. Indeed, considering what we know 
of the treatment of Protestants in the other 
dominions of the House of Austria, no special 
proof of this would be necessary. 


—Summer theatres and shows are becoming 
every year more and more a feature of life in 
and about New York, and the present summer 
is memorable for the production, at Coney Island, 
of two new species of open-air amusement capable 
of “ running” an indefinite time in hot weather. 
One is the Firework Spectacle, the other is the 
Race-track Circus, One is to be found in great 
perfection at Manhattan Beach, where three 
nights in every week a multitude of people 
witness the “ Bombardment of Alexandria,” 
under the pyrotechnic management of Mr. Pain, 
of London; the other is established at the Brigh- 
ton Beach Race Course, where “ Buffalo Bill,” 
ably assisted by a horde of Indians, scouts, 
mules, buffaloes, mustangs, stage drivers, bare- 
back riders, and so on, nightly illustrates Life 
iu the Far West by representations of the most 
vividly realistic nature. The improvised circus 
afforded by the race-track must be half a mile 
or more round, so that it affords an ample field 
for brilliant evolutions of all kinds. The most 
striking event of the evening is the Deadwood 
Coach scene. The Deadwood coach—a very old 
vehicle which has seen hard service in its day 
—drawn by six mules, starts from a dark and 
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Alexandria, with its forts, harbor, mosques, and 
minarets, is represented by a set scene, very 
much like one at a theatre. There is a fore- 
ground, brilliantly illuminated, on which 
Egyptians, English sailors, and Americans ap- 
pear, a large body of men of both services and 
all arms having been secured for the summer. 
Arabi is called upon by a bold-looking officer to 
surrender the town, a demand which he meets 
by tearing up the paper on which it is written 
and stamping it under his feet. The bombard- 
ment then begins, the British fleet coming into 
action in grooves on the back scene, and firing 
roman candles into the doomed town. By and 
by the fort nearest the Oriental Hotel is stormed 
and captured, the city takes fire and burns 
rapidly to the ground. It is all as life-like 
and natural as a child’s play in a baby-house, 
and a great success as a spectacle. There 
seems, indeed, no limit to its popularity, and 
no reason why it should not run forever. 

—Mr. S. G. Pratt’s lyric opera, ‘* Zenobia,” has 
now been given several times at the Twenty-third 
Street Theatre, with steady improvement in the 


| performance, although it cannot be said that all 


remote corner of the arena, where the audience | 
° ° 2 ° ° | 
has for some time been watching it, and in its 


attempt to reach Deadwood passes at full speed 
directly in front of the grand stand. As it 
comes up, however, the yelling savages emerge 
rapidly from another corner, and swoop down 
upon it. Now the fun begins; the intrepid 
driver urges on his team; the crack of the rifle, 
the yell of the Comanche make night hideous, 
while a cloud of dust or sawdust, suffused with 
electric light, tends to give a lurid air of realism 
to the scene. Suddenly the rescuing troop of 
scouts appears in the distance from another 
corner, where they have been lying in wait, 
and surprise the Indians in the rear. Needless 


the elements engaged in the work are equal to the 
task of interpreting an opera conceived on such 
an ambitious scale, Of the principal performers, 
Miss Dora Henninges deserves especial praise 
for good acting and impressive singing, while 
Messrs. Connoll and Montegriffo interpreted 
their parts with a bold impetuosity that be- 
tokened much lung-power and self-confidence. 
The female chorus is small, but remarkably 
welltrained and agreeable to the ear, while the 
male chorus, at first uncertain and ragged, sang 
the soldiers’ chorus in the third act with so much 
effect that on Thursday it was demonstratively 
encored, Several other numbers were redemand- 
ed, and the verdict of the audience on the work 
was, on the whole, favorable. The full ensemble 
seems to be Mr. Pratt’s strongest point, and the 
finales of the first and last acts possess so much 
merit as to suggest the idea that he would 
be successful in a choral work written 
for the concert stage. There is much re- 
citative in ‘*Zenobia,” but it is generally 
of a semi-melodious or arioso character, and 
richly supported by a full orchestration, the 
harp. brass, and other modern means of coloring 
being profusely employed. The work of the or- 
chestra, however, was sometimes rather rough 
and fauity, owing, perhaps, partly to the fact 
that the musicians had to play from the MS. 
Mr. Pratt’s barmonies are anything but com- 
monplace. In their concatenation and in the 


| development of the themes in geveral, there is 


occasionally an absence of spontaneity and a 


| lack of correlation between the different parts 


| of the musical organism. 


| public with a comic opera or an operetta. 


This, however, is a 
fault which further experience will doubtless 
overcome. It would have been wiser if Mr. 
Pratt had made his first appearance before the 
This 


| would have given him the theatric ease, the flow 


to say that the savages are overpowered and the | 


stage, with 
rescued. 


its brave passengers and driver, 
There is besides this an attack by 
Indians on the lonely log cabin of the pioneer, 
which the wretches fire. The innocent occupants 
rush out to escape the flames, when the head 
of the cabin is ruthlessly shot down by his skulk- 
ing foes and his wife pursued very vearly as far 
as West Brighton Beach by the mounted mur- 
derers of her husband. In this case, however, 
as in the first, vengeance 1s at hand, and in the 
terrible battle which ensucs the Indians are 
“ knocked out” by the whites. 
startling than the Bombardment of Alexandria: 
but in the latter, too, realism is consulted at 
every turn, In the first place the city of 


All this is more | 


and variety of rhythm, and the dramatic swing 
which, on the whole, are lacking in ‘‘ Zenobia”; 
and it would have made his name familiar 
to the American public, wbich is proverbially 


| suspicious of all novelties and newcomers. The 


subject of *‘ Zenobia ” is a good one for an opera, 
although the incidents are of that pompous style 
which for full effect requires the dimensions, the 
masses, and all the resources of a grand opera- 
house. Mr. Strakosch, however, has placed the 
opera on the stage with effective scenery and 
costumes. The libretto was written by Mr. 
Pratt himself. It does not show the hand of a 
skilled playwright, but it would be unfair to 
criticise it in acaptious spirit, as its tone and 
language are superior to the average Italian 
opera libretto, Nevertheless, if Mr. Pratt writes 
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another opera he will do well to ally himself 
with a professional playwright, well versed in 
all the tricks and technicalities of his trade. 
If “ Zenobia” had not been produced at the 
most unfavorable season of the year, it would 
have been easy to predict a long run, as the 
numbers we have already mentioned, besides a 
quartet, a slumber song, and yet others, have in 
them the elements of popularity. 


—M. Renan’s recent lecture, ‘ Le Judaisme, 
considéré comme race et comme religion,’ has 
been followed by another on a kindred topic, 
‘ Le Judaisme et le Christianisme,’ delivered by 
him before the Société des Etudes Juives. {n 
analyzing the former, we called the attention of 
our readers to the philo-Semitic advance made 
by the liberal Frenchman in these years of ram- 
pant anti-Semitism. The lecture before us is 
a still more striking evidence of this new bent 
of his mind and sentiment, brought about 
equally, perhaps, by an innate aversion to in- 
tolerance and race hatred and by the charm 
of Old Testament studies, to which he has been 
of late more zealously devoted than ever. M. 
Renan’s is an equally enthusiastic and plastic 
spirit. The subjects on which he fixes his mind 
with sympathetic predilection assume under 
his artistic pen symmetrically rounded forms; 
the angularities and irregularities disappear; 
the defects are wiped out by a process of ideal- 
ization. Having, since the completion of his 
‘Origines du Christianisme’—from the ‘ Life 
of Jesus’ to ‘ Marcus Aurelius and the End of 
the Ancient World’—gone back in his studies 
to the origins of the ‘ Origins,’ from the apostles 
and their disciples to the prophets and 
psalmists, he has not only traced the stream 
upward to its very fountainheads, but he has 
discovered identity throughout ‘the entire line, 
and proclaims this in tones that cannot be mis- 
taken. The analysis of Christianity, he tells bis 
Jewish hearers, hus led him to the study of Ju- 
daism, and this study has worked in his mind 
“a most profound revolution.” “ What is the 
history of the origins of Christianity? . . . 
Essentially your history.” They must be fixed 
“at least 750 years before Jesus Christ.” When 
Isaiah told his people that God detested temple 
sacrifices, and demanded nothing but purity, 
justice, and benevolence, Christianity took its 
rise. The author of the fifteenth Psalm—an 
early writer, M. Renan thinks—sang the God 
of Christ. The continuator of Isaiah, in the 
sixth century B. C., preached a religion good 
for all mankind. ‘The Sibyliine poems of the 
Alexandrine school, the mysterious echoes of 
which reached Virgil, declare the Jewish dream 
of eternal peace and fraternity, of a paradise 
on earth. The founders of the Christianity of his- 
tory were such Jewish dreamers, They continued 
the line of the inspired of Israel, and they 
avowed it—not excepting St. Paul himself. The 
least Jewish in spirit of all the Synoptics, Luke, 
depicts Jesus practising all the rites of the Law. 
The epistles of St. James and of Jude, the apo- 
eryphal books of the period, all breathe the 
purely Jewish spirit of the primitive Church; 
“none could be more Jewish than the author of 
the Apocalypse.” The antagonism to Judaism 
which other writings of the New Testament re- 
flect is of later date. Nascent gnostic tendencies 
ripened it. The complete break between Judaism 
and Christianity is posterior even to the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. The period of “ mankind’s 
deplorable ingratitude toward Judaism” comes 
later still—with the arrival of the barbarians. 


—While M. Renan is thus, in essay after 
essay, more and more broadly and warmly 
avowing sentiments and convictions flattering 
to the Jewish race and religion, we find him 
rather severely called to account by a learned 
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rabbi for coloring history in the opposite sense 
in the earlier volumes of his ‘ Origins of Chris- 
tianity.’ Dr. M. Joél, in the second volume (Bres 
lau, 1883; the first appeared in 1880) of his ‘ Blicke 
in die Religionsgeschichte des zweiten christ- 
lichen Jahrhunderts’—a book of criticism de 
voted to the Talmud and the earliest writings of 
the Christian Church, the latter part of which, 
owing to discussions provoked by recent ebul 
litions of anti-Semitism, has assumed an histo- 
rico-apolugetic character—strikingly illustrates 
the inconsistency with which sceptical expound 
ers of the early history of Christianity repeat 
charges against the Jews after narratives de- 
clared to be in the main spurious or obviously 
false. For this delinquency he takes a number 
of famous writers to task, among them Keim, 
Hausrath, and especially Renan—not, however, 
without an acknowledgment of their merits as 
critics and historians. He selects Renan (to 
whom he pays many compliments) above others 
on account of the readiness with which he is apt 
to sacrifice historical precision to smoothness of 
outlines and richness of color, and of the poetical 
imaginativeness which both enables and prompts 
him to evolve tableaux out of shadows—that is, 
detailed history out of hints. As the apostles 
and their followers are Renan’s 
Christian controversialists and Roman satirists 
his principal authorities as to the moral and 
social condition of the Jews, bis pictures of the 
latter naturally become overdrawn caricatures, 
contrasting with idyllic figures. Dr. Jo¢l shows 
in an almost amusing manner how slender the 
pieces justificatives are which the delineator 
cites in his notes. Two epigrams of Martial are 
a dozen times, and not always correctly, referred 
toin explanation of offensive traits attributed 
to the sons of Israel. The bostile animus which 
pervades many Christian stories of Jewish mis 
deeds is fully acknowledged by the liberal 
Frenchman, but the story, if interesting, is pre- 
served, and “er schildert, wie es seine Art ist, 
als sei er dabei gewesen.” Thus, in his earlier 
volumes on the rise of Chmstianity. But M. 
Renan, as we have seen, is the last man to cling, 
for the sake of consistency, to antipathies im 
bibed in years of immaturity; and Dr, Joél, 
though yet unfamiliar with his latest philo 
Semitic enunciations, knows this, and makes good 
use of the versatile writer’s amiable readiness 
to contradict himself, which keeps pace with 
The rabbi 


degree of 


heroes, and 


his continued advance as a scholar. 
contrasts Renan’s remarks on the 
guilt which attaches to the Jews in the tragedy 
of the crucifixion, as contained respectively in 
the first and in the sixth volume of the * Origins.’ 
We read in the ‘ Life of Jesus’: “ Thus it was 
neither Tiberius nor Pilate who condemned Je 
sus. It was the Old Jewish party, the Mosaic 
law, that did it. Our modern conceptions allow 
of no transfer of moral guilt from father to son. 
. . . Therefore every Jew who still suffers to- 
day for the murder of Jesus has a right to com 
plain. . But nations bave their responsibility 
no less than individuals. . . . And if evera 
crime was the crime of a people, it was the 
murder of Jesus.” But the Kenan of * The 
Christian Church’ writes thus: * From the mid 
dle of the second century the hatred between 
the two religions was sealed. . . The Chris 
tians began to cast upon the entire Jewish nation 
a reproach which, surely, neither Peter, nor 
James, nor the author of the Apocalypse would 
ever have thought of directing against it: the 
reproach of having crucified Jesus. The death 
of Jesus Kad hitherto been considered the crime 
of Pilate, of the high-priests, of certain Phari 
sees, but not the crime of all Israel.” 
—The death is announced of Svend Grundtviz 

professor in the University of Copenhagen. Thx 
magnificent national work upon which Grundt- 


vig has been thirty years engaged, ‘ Danmarks 
Gamle Folkeviser,’ is abruptly broken off in 
the middle--the fourth volume lacking, it is 
feared, a few sheets, and the fifth left half-done. 
At the rate at which this work has lately been go 
ing on, another score and a half of years would 
have needed to finish it, and these years 
Grundtvig seems to have counted on. His father, 
the Bishop, whose activity in theology, polities, 
and literature was extraordinary, attained to the 


been 


age of eighty-nine. The son, whose plaps re 
quired no briefer term, has been taken away 
at fifty nine. Svend Grundtvig’s first essav in 
literature was a series of translations, with 
notes, of English and Scottish ballads, published 
when he was eighteen years old. At the out 
break of the Schleswig-Holstein war, he entered 
the Danish army asa volunteer. He was soon 
made lieutenant, and served through 1I848—50 
He retained a nominal connection withthe army 
down to 1863, when he was made Professor of 
Northern Philology. The first of the 
‘Old Popular Ballads of Denmark’ has the date 
1853, the second 1856, the third, a very large 
one, 1862. An edition of the older Edda, and nu- 
merous writings and collections relating to the 
popular poetry and traditions of the North, must 
one-half as much of this his 
principal work being accomplished in the last 
The book 
is regarded with unqualitied admiration all over 
Europe, and wherever else it is known. 


volume 


account for only 


twenty years as in the previous ten 


In our note in No. 42 of the Nation, respect- 
ing Reinach’s commentary on Bondelmonte’s 
‘ Liber Insularum,’ we fell into an error as t 
this vovager’s having found “ more than a thou 
Herein we imitated the 
slip of an old copyist, whom M. Reinach express 
ly corrects. The figure which Bondelmonte used 
a thousand ” 
like “ the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 


sand statues in Delos.” 


was * in its vague, Oriental sense, 
While 
recurring to a work which we owe to the French 
school at Athens, we may say that the Bulletin 
which we have bad occasion to notice from time 
to time deserves a more adequate support from 
the general public than it receives, as the list of 
little than 
while, as a repository of Greek epigraphy, it 1s 


subscribers is more one hundred, 
unrivalled among periodical publications, and 
every number contains heliographic illustrations 
of previously unpublished statuary ete 


are worth as engravings more than the subserip 


. which 


tion price of the Bulletin (25 frances a year As 
it is a publication of purely 


scientific tem 
and management, it does not advertise itself an 


per 

d 
is published at heavy expense to the School 
Every number contains three or four of Dujar 
din’s admirable beliographs of antique statuary, 
or ceramics, such as the specimens of what is 
probably the most valuable collection of figu 
riues, ete. (from Myrina), in existence, to which 
we have from time to time called attention. In 
the five years of its existence it has published 
150 photographs and 2,000 to 3,000 
Subscriptions may be 
Rue de Medicis, Paris 


inscriptions 


sent to Ernest Thormn, 7 


MAINE'S EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM.—II 


Dissertationson Early Law and Custom, Chiefly 
selected from Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. London: John 


1a 
iss . 


Murray. 


THE * Dissertations on Early Law and Custom’ 
is too considerable a work to be used as a mere 
text to an analysis of the qualities which dis- 
inguish its eminentauthor. A critic's difficulty 
in dealing witb this book arises simply from the 
proverbial ‘‘embarrassment of He 
does not know which of the em 
braced in the lectures he should choose for re- 


wealtt 


eleven topics 
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* Religion and Law,” on 
and the Salic 
‘Theories of Primitive Society,” on 


The 
** Roval 


view essays on 
Law,” on 


The De 


cay of Feudal Property in France and England ” 


Succession 


each intensely and 


are interesting each can 
make a fair claim for exclusive attention As 
however, we cannot notice, even in the most 


cursory manner, the whole disqui 


faseries of } 


sitions each of which is a compact essay, teem 
Ing With suggestions, we are driven to make a 


choice, and have come to the conclusion that 
there is no single chapter which is so full of 
interest to readers, and so good a specimen of 


that which 
contrasts the de velopment f 


Maine’s powers, as compares and 
French and of 
English institutions as surveved by the eve of a 
philosophic jurist. Our author may have writ 
ten passages of more power and of more striking 
originality, but in no part of his speculations bas 
he shown more convincing!y bow much light fl 
study of early institutions may throw on an ot 
scure problem 

The riddle to be solved is this 


of France 


The 


in ifs essential chara 


feudalisi 


Was originally 





teristics, like the feudalism of England. How 
did it bappen that the feudalism of the 
country—-the ancten regime— became so unive 
sally detested, and, we may fairly therefore say 
so detestable, that Frenchmen were willing & 
purchase its destruction at the price of the 
bloodiest among revolutions, while the feudalisn 
of England never, at anv rate in modern times 
excited any popular hatred, and developed it 


a fundamental portion of the much-admiread 


English Constitution Maine is far too profound 
a thinker to 


be disposed of by any single reply 


as this car 


belheve that such a riddle Y 
indeed there 
is nothing more marked in the whole of his mode 
of thinking than 


his insistence on the 


that the great speculative questions of human 
history can hardly ever be met by any ne 
theory ay plicable to all and every sta € 
What Maine perceives, as many others S 


have perceived before him, is that the usual modes 
of accounting for or of explaining 
hostilitv of France to the ancten tne are al 
solutely futile ; and he has perceived, what very 
few English writers have perceived before him 
that a 


affected the 


study French law, especially as it 


tenure of land 


some explanation of at 


affords at anv rate 
otherwise almost una 
That 
Is patent 


countable condition of pubhe feeling the 


usual explanations are futile The 


idea, for example, that the 


outbreak of 


tv rants 


French nobility 
the 
a notion which has 
Tale of 


were, toward the Revolution, 


wicked and cruel 


received its crudest expression in that * 


Iwo Cities’ wherein Carlvle’s ‘ French Revolu 
tion’ is done into a serio-comic melodrama by 
Dickens—is confuted by every line of Taine and 


De Tocqueville. The nobility of France were, in 


1789, more filled with benevolence, with liberal 
ism, with what the literary siang of to day calls 
the 


tocracy 


‘enthusiasm of humanity,” than any aris 


has ever been before or since. It is an 


error, again, to fancy that the veasantry were 


sinking into deeper and deeper wretchedness -; 
they were, in fact, gradually 
of the 
pointed out the curious fact that discontent was 
most rife where prosperity had most increased 
The King, it is said with truth, was incompetent 

nd weak, and, like all irresolute men, not over 


honest : but the King, down even toa compara 


becoming owners 


soil of France . and De Tocqueville has 


tively late stage of the Revolution, was popular. 
The nobility did not fall because they rallied to 
the court ; it was the King who fell because, for 
the first time in French history, the 
Crown allied itself to the aristocracy. It did 
not need the genius of Mirabeau to perceive that 
a monarch who had put himself at the head of 
the people might have destroyed the privileg: 


almost 
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of the nobles, and have become the most power- 
ful and the most popular of French rulers. 

The suggestion, again, sometimes hazarded, 
that the French nation did not in reality hate 
the institutions which they destroyed, amounts 
In the darkest days of the Re- 
volution, no man outside the privileged classes 


to an absurdity. 


regretted the institutions which had _ perished. 
De Tocqueville's love for the past does not blind 
him to this fact. 
of inspired insight, perceived a truth fatal to the 
whole policy of which he was the passionate ad- 
is 
striking than a passage in Butler’s ‘ Reminiscen- 


Burke, in occasional moments 


vocate, There nothing in literature more 


ces.’ The ‘‘reminiscent” was present at a party 
where French émigrés, after listening with de- 
light to Burke's diatribes against the Revolution, 
asked the question, When shall we be restored / 
The thundered forth the 
word, jamais. Nor is anything gained by say 
ing that France, during the political fever which 
lasted not for months but for years, was a prey 
one might almost say, to 
national possession by the devil. Such ideas are 
worse than a libel on human nature, for they 
are a libel which cannot even pass for an expla- 
To say that France went mad gives no 


answer Was in one 


to national madness 


nation, 
explanation whatever of the cause of the mad- 
ness. If we are ever to answer the inquiry, 
which needs a reply, we must, as Maine has 
done, recognize undoubted facts, and approach 
a very complicated problem with the calmness 
of lawyers investigating the intricacy of a diffi- 
When the matter is looked at in this 
way, it is easy, under our author’s guidance, to 
see that a comparative study of the law with re- 
lation to land in France and in England does 
really go a good way toward solving the prob- 
lem which every philosophic student of the Re- 
or other meet. “If 1 
were t6 say,” Maine, ‘“‘that the first 
French Revolution took place because a great 
part of the soil of France was held on copyhold 
tenure, the statement would doubtless sound 
like a paradox.” Yet he certainly establishes 
that this paradox contains a good deal of truth. 
Land held on copyhold tenure is land of which 
one man, the tenant, is the owner, but in respect 
of which another man, the lord of the manor— 
or, in French terms, the seigneur—can exact 
rents and services many of which are, or may 
be, onerous, and some of which may well be 
come in course of time odious and oppressive. 
In England itself copyholders suffered heavily 
from their tenure. 


cult case. 


volution must somehow 
writes 


‘*Roger North , tells us that the Lord 
Keeper Guilford qualified himself for practice 
at the bar by acting as the steward of various 
manors, and he quotes a good deal of the Lord 
Keeper's conversation on the subject of mano- 
rial rights. Guilford was in the babit of saying 
that he found himself the executioner of the 
cruelty of the lords and ladies of manors upon 
oor men ; that sinall tenements and pieces of 
ae whieh bad been men’s iuberitances for 
generations were devoured by tines ; that it was 
wonderful bow Parliament, which took away 
the royal tenures in capite, had never relieved 
the poorest landowners of the nation from ex- 
tortion apd oppression ; and that the tenure 
ought to be abolished. Here is the very mutter- 
ing of the volcano before the French revolution- 
ary eruption ; but there is this difference, that 
the class compassionated by North is a relatively 
small one, as well as a poor one, for he goes on 
to observe on the large number of manors which 
had become altogether or partially extinct in 
England.” 


Suppose, for a moment, that the whole coun- 
try had been occupied by copyholders. We 
then get at least a step toward explaining the 
discontent of the French peasantry. But if we 
look a little further into the judicial organiza- 
tion of France and Evgland, we advance a step 
The courts of the manor (to 
use the terms of English law) were in their nature 


more op our way 
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oppressive. The lord became judge in his own 
cause, and, what was far worse, the lord meant 
in practice the lord’s representative—or, in other 
words, the country attorney. In both countries, 
however, the royal courts checked the abuses, 
curtailed the jurisdiction, and tended to over- 
throw the powers of the courts of the manor. 
The Crown thus became the protector of the 
people. ‘‘ What the courts at Westminster Hail 
were to the English Manor, the French Parlia- 
ments were to the French Fief.” But toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century the spirit 
of the French Parliaments changed: they took 
to presuming against, and not, as before, in 
favor of, free tenure. 

‘‘The Parliament of Paris, just before the Re 
volution, ordered the work of Boncerf, ‘On the 
Incopnveniences of Fsudal Rights,’ to be publicly 
burnt ; and the decree no doubt testifies to the 
opinions most strongly and permanently held 
by the majority of the French judges. . rhis 
change of feeling is connected with the innova- 
tiov, generally regarded as disastrous, by which 
offices in the great Frencb judicial assemblies 
became purchasable and hereditary. Thence- 
forward a judge was almost invariably 
a man of inherited wealth. In the France of 
that day, the only investment for wealth was 
land or interests in land, and proprietorship was 
just as likely to consist ina right to seignorial 
dues as in ownership of the soil.” 

One abuse, in short, as is the way in countries 
destined to revolution, strengthened and inten- 
sified another. The courts went over to the 
nobles, and the nobles became more and more, 
not landowners, but the owners of charges upon 
land. An obvious encumbrancer is hateful to 
the man whose land be encumbers. While 
tithes were levied in kind, the parson was not 
loved by the English farmer; he was more hated 
by the Irish tenant than the landlord or the 
middleman. Let no one with these facts before 
him fancy that the mode in which a class exer- 
cises rights over the land may not, even though 
the rights are not very onerous, be a cause of 
the deepest popular discontent. The nobility, 
moreover, in France bore all the odium without 
possessing the strength of privilege. As the 
peasants and the middle class increased in 
wealth, the position of the seigneurs became less 
and less respectable. The English lord or squire 
was the great man of his village or county ; the 
French seigneur was a poor devil who saved 
himself from starvation by wringing out dues 
and fines from the peasants, or, in other words, 
from the petty landowners. ‘ Turn to the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ and gather from it the 
opinion which the feudal tenants of the Lord of 
Ravenswood had of the raids of Caleb Balder- 
stone on Wolfshope; extend this to a whole 
population, and understand that a legion of 
Caleb Balderstones overran France, and one 
may be able to bring home to one’s self the view 
which the French peasantry took of the institu- 
tions under which they lived.” 

If, as has been sometimes said, the people of 
France were irritated by the aristocratic privi- 
leges claimed by the nouveaux riches—the new 
nobility who bought patents and privileges—the 
mass of the nation assuredly did not love those 
who have been happily called the ‘‘ old poor.” 
But if you ask why the old families were poor, 
you find your answer in the legal and the econo- 
mical conditions of pre-revolutionary France. 
Those who wish for further explanation on this 
point must go to Maine's pages. Two circum- 
stances, however, which can be briefly stated, 
must be noted for the way in which they intensi- 
fied the bitterness of popular sentiment. The 
‘“‘copyholder” of France did not, like the Eng- 
lish copyholder, compare himself with a body of 
tenant-farmers, but with a body of landowners. 
He was not, as in England, a mau who felt bim- 
self lucky not to be an ordinary tenant, but a 


landowner who felt himself intolerably aggriev- 
ed at being loaded with special burdens. The 
sacredness of contract, again, was one of the 
fundamental ideas of the French philosophical 
creed, and was accepted by popular opinion. 
But manorial rights in France did not, in fact, 
originate in contract, and were not, by the mass 
of the people, felt to depend upon agreement 
and to be, according to the pbraseology of the 
day, natural rights. What, however, was un- 
true of France was, as Maine points out, true, in 
a certain sense, of England: “It is a fact of 
great political and juridical interest, that from 
very early times landed property changed hands 
by purchase and sale more frequently than else- 
where.” Hence the possession of landed property 
has rested in England on a basis which com 
mended itself to the prevailing sense of justice. 
Most of the rights exercised by French seigneurs 
rested on a basis which did not recommend itself 
to prevailing notions of fairness. Combine to- 
gether all the different circumstances to which 
we have been able in this article to do little else 
than refer, and you get an account, which is at 
least intelligible, of the revolutionary state of 
rural France at the meeting of the States-Gene- 
ral. The ‘extremity of detestation ” entertained 
by the rural population for the landowners may 
not be fully explained by the causes suggested 
by Maine, but those who doubt that some special 
cause is needed for an astonishing state of feel- 
ing will do well to read and reread this picture 
of what this condition of sentiment really was : 


“Tbe provincial cities and towns were slowly 
drawn into the movement tbrough the action of 
Jacobip clubs gradually established in them, 
and taking their instructions from the central 
body in Paris, which, no doubt, from the first 
was a furnace of revolutionary agitation. But 
the peasantry, always exceptivg those of the 
western provinces, were from the very beginning 
enthusiasts for the destruction of the avcient in- 
stitutions, and so they remained until they gained 
their objects. This univeisal hatred of the pea- 
sants haa for one of its effects a condition of the 
country which, no doubt, has often perplexed 
the reader of the ordinary histories. After a 
while France became hermetically closed, and 
escape from the guillotine became almost im- 
possible. Some writers, in explaining this, have 
attributed to Robespierre a special genius for 
police organization ; but the truth seems to be 
that the cultivating classes, who at first wit- 
nessed with pleasure the emigration of the no 
bilitv, constituted themselves a voluntary police 
as soon as they found that by detaining the 
nobles in France, they would probably send 
them to the scaffold.” 


If any one further doubts whether Maine’s ex- 
planation of this condition of things is, as far as 
it goes, true, let bim read with the utmost care 
the whole of the dissertation on the decay of 
feudal property in France and England, Let 
him then study ‘ La Révolution Francaise et la 
Féodalité’ of Doniol, and let him meditate on 
the history and the present condition of Ireland. 
He who does this will hardly hesitate to hold 
that the study of early law and custom has led 
Maine very near the true answer of a great his 
torical riddle. 


THE ART OF ACTING. 


Talma on the Actor’s Art. With Preface by 
Henry Irving. London: Bickers & Son; New 
York: Roorbach & Co, 


The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with An- 
notations from Diderot’s ‘ Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,’ by Walter Herries Pollock, with a 
Preface by Henry Irving. London: Chatto & 
Windus; New York: Scribner & Welford. 
8vo, pp. Xx.-108, 

THERE are very few books in English on the art 

of acting, and most of them are good for 

notbing. It is therefore with great pleasure 
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that we welcome these translations from the 
French. 
to the edition of the memoir of Lekain, issued 
as a volume of the collection of ‘Me¢émorres sur 
lart dramatique ’ which was published in France 
early in this century. The present translation, 
by an anonymous hand, has been done at the 
suggestion of Mr. Henry Irving, a most 
ful student of his art. Diderot’s *‘ Paradox 
on the Comedian,’ although written in 1775, 
and rewritten, was not published until 1850, 
long after Diderot’s deatb, and quite in the 
thick of that Romanticist revival which Dh- 
derot’s influence had done much to bring about. 


Talma’s essay was originally prefixed 


care 


It was for Grimm tbat Diderot wrote his 
‘Salons,’ thereby inventing modern art criti 


cism; and it was to Grimm that be addressed the 
first draft of the * Paradox.’ To Diderot dra 
matic art and histriouic art were of more inte 
rest tban pictorial and plastic art, avd bis alert 
and open mind deligbted in sketching out a 
scheme of dramatic reform. It is to Diderot’s 
precept rather tban tv bis practice that we owe 
the 
was his first and greatest disciple, and yet Beau 


modern domestic drama. Beaumarchais 
marcbais failed as long as he relied on Diderot’s 
teaching instead of his own wit; and Diderot’s 
own plays achieved no great success, although 
we may infer that one of them at least was acted 
occasionally in English for a while, since it was 
during a performance of an adaptation of the 
‘* Pore de famille” that the famous tire in the 
Richmond Theatre broke out. 

Until lately Diderot has fared badly at the 
hands of translators, who have either betrayed 
him or abandoned him. “Mr. John Morley’s 
translation of the ‘Neveu de Rameau,’ appended 
to his volumes on ‘ Diderot and the Enecyclope- 
dists,’ was the first adequate rendering into 
English of anythivg of Diderot’s. The present 
translation of the ‘Paradox’ by Mr. Pollock is 
Mr. Pol- 
lock has an advantage over most translators, in 
that be really knows thoroughly and well both 
languages, the oue from which as well as the 


worthy of its immediate predecessor. 


one into which be is translating. His success is 


the more praiseworthy, since Diderot is by no 
means as easy to translate as most Frenchmen. 
He has, added brief 
explanatory notes, in which he bas availed him 
self of the learned Jabors of the editors of the 
recent complete edition of Diderot, correcting 


moreover, aud sufficient 


their errors and supplementing their omissions 
Mr. Pollock’s 
volume is printed as carefully as it has been 
edited, and its antique type and rough paper are 
a delight to the eye and the band of the book 
lover, although, on behalf of the general reader, 
we feel bound to protest against the use of long 
Diderot’s ‘ Paradox’ is to the effect that the 
actor, like any otber artist, must be primarily a 
thinker and observer, and that he need not at all 
feel the emotions he simulates on the stage. He 
declares that the man of sensibility is a poor 
artist; that the great actor must be cold and 
calm, and that ‘‘ he must have in himself an un 
moved and disinterested onlooker.” He tells us 
that ‘‘ extreme sensibility makes middling actors; 
middling sensibility makes the ruck of bad ac 
tors: in complete absence of sensibility is the 
possibility of a sublime actor.” Anactor ** must 
have, consequently, penetration, and no sensi 
bility—the art of mimcking everything, or, 
which comes to the same thing, the same apti 
tude for every sort of character part.” 
Diderot goes on to prove his case, giving many 


wherever it has been necessary. 


ss 


and 
examples to show that the artist must always re 
main master of bimself, and must 
himself to be carried away by the whirlwind of 
He 
“reduced at one moment to flat stupidity by the 
sensibility, and the next rising to subli 


never suffer 


his passion accumulates instances men 





the self-possession following the stifling of " their 
** sensibility.” 
The preface which Mr. Henry Irving bas pre 


pared for Mr. Pollock’s translation is interest 


ing, like his acting, like which, again, it 
cannot be accepted without criticism. In bis 
discussion of the French critic’s argument it 
seems to us that he is not quite fair r, say, is 


less acute In his avalysis than we bad expected 
He wastes words in an attempt to explain Did 
rot’s attitude by assuming that he was * think 
ing of the stage of Racine, and not of 
of Shakspere.” 
rot critic to 
surface of the contemporary 


the stage 


fac i Di le 


pause at the 


This is not quite the 
was too piercing a 
French repertory, 
as his many allusions throughout this very dia 
His 


general application; and it is as true of the act 


logue serve to prove, theory is of a more 


ing of Shakspere as of the acting of Racine, no 
But Mr 


perfection in showing to what extremes Diderot 


more and no less. Irving succeeds to 
forced bis theory; aud be adduces the evidence 
Diderot. The 
all times a militant criti 
His attitude is ever that of the advocate, 


of Talma to controvert fact is 
that Diderot’s was at 
CIstD, 
and never that of the judge. He was unable to 

liscussion even 
When considering a naked question of art. More 


the fact that 


throw off his babit of polemi 
over, he made no etYort to disguise 
he was guilty of overstating bis case 

‘Sensibility ” in Diderot’s day was a much 
abused and 
tiopal” is nowadays. 


then 


overworked word, just as 


It was a common 
and the belief is not altogether dead now, 


in spite of Diderot and Talma and Lewes and 


M. Coquelin—that the actor should abandon 
himself to the situation, and should rely for his 
effect on the emotion of the moment. Talma 
himself gave in to this heresy in his youth, and 
so did M. Mounet-Sully But it is easv for I: 


and M. Mounet 


Sully soon discovered by themselves, that 


derot to show us what Talma 


actor’s reliance on ‘* sensibility and on s 


‘emotional faculty ” is a leaning on a broken 


reed, Diderot even goes to the other extre: 

as we bave seen, and declares that an actor 
should have no emotion atall, Here, of course 
he isinerror. But as between the two opposite 
positions—Diderot'’s, denvipg the possessiot f 


passion to the great actor, and the 

















lowing the great actor notbing but passion—it is 
impossible to doubt that Diderot’s position is 
very much the nearer to the trutt 
In bis posthumous book of lectures on the 
‘E vlish Novel’ the late S Inev Lanier re Tus 
the fact that ** Charlotte Cushman used 
iell me that when she was, as the phrase is, cal 
ried out of herself, sbe never a iw She 
must bave ber inspiration; she must be ina t 
raptus; but the rapftus must be we 
upd she must retain the consciousness, at e 
sublime and practical, of every a M 
Kemble, too, going back to her first arance 
as Juliet, describes the curious dual state 
Which she found berself—at once possessed both 
by the feelings of Juliet and by those of Miss 
Fanny Kemble. To for tor hke 
Lekain the 1 un of sensil telligence 
is required,” says Talma hat ** the 
actor who possesses this double gift adopts a 
course f study pe uliar to hims ; He is per 
vy observing bimself and others, and 
ng to reproduce typical effects of feeling 
He is all the time taking stock of his ¢ tions 
not t all them again into being, but to 
tate them ext lv. As Diderot savs of the 
good actor, ‘‘at the very moment wt I 
touches your heart he is listening to his own 
voice; bis talent depends not, as you think, upon 
feeling, but uy n rendering so exactiy the it 
waid signs: f fee that vou fall into the tray 
So deceptive is th actor to those al 





have not familiarized themselves with its meth 


ods, that most play goers, and indeed most pr 


fessed dramatic critics, are inclined to ov 


mate the actor's native ability and to underest! 


mate his acquired fa y (ireat actors 
all other great 1 i teor t il but 
having the gift, thev | te gresn v by 
cessant sti V The tet t { et s by t 
English novelist as t ar f ta , s 
particularly appropriate to f 
ing Nowhere is a tlers ned pg s 
use and of less duration that tt sta 
For heaven's sake, have a litt t g i 
a little more ta t. said M. En \ M 
Mounet- Sully, at a rehearsal arly te Vears 
ix and M. M ts thigrt art | 
tion now is ue ft s bav 
advice t heart ind =f wor t f ‘ 
gods) whe fed him astray I I Kea 
wl ss etimes tak is ayy £ thre 
ra actor, Was s t " 4 took 
mechanisu f s arts t v,. tha ‘ 
Ways paced the stag f any v t t 
plaved at, ino! t xact 
t ne sid {thet tre 
trance j ne! ‘ nd t t 
David Gar: \ } i Kea “ 
fav haiked asa t ‘ ts “ t ‘ 
return to Nature und G Wa ‘ 
precise ar Lexact | Ky 
The time w t \ ’ 
Ings, and ca t tof ‘ ‘ 
pPeriehee s whe ! ssf \ 
posing it, as the ] 1 Tt 
bserves, 1 s ert Ky 
ifter he has i ‘ ‘ \ 
n vm le . \ al 
in nf “ va Ree on his 
readi t i . x : ‘ 
1 ed, and t Dus ss “ \ l 
arrat + ¢) ¢ Bi 
hang ind there ts { en 
f sit TWA t aes) f 
then. as | t sug veal 
st t x sof 
‘ vi 
Persia. | ¥ ‘ Lif I ’ 
gx a Resict “if te \ Va 
r s Parts of that try ¢ 2 aK 
By CC. J. Wills. M.1 ‘ fthe M al 
Officers of } M tv's T aph Depart 
t Persia. 1 pand New York: M 
1 i NX ¢ ss 
I autt Ss as g I b ' i 
l } t ] al = that the 1 and 
s re the tional emt s of Pe a, While 
t second title alone M rn Persia,’ w i 
have surgested an exhaustiy and elaborate ar 
ray a tter w hi his t \ i the s ye f tl is 
work The w k is not eant l i descriy 
tion of all Persia, nor a full descript {f al 
art of it: it contains 1 reographical sketches 
statistics secutive observations on ad 
ninistrati and government, no ethnological 
sketches, no bistorv In fact, the author seems 
to presuppose an ample knowledge of Persian 
things on the part of his public, and to write 
for such readers only as are desirous, for some 
special reason of their own, or from an insa 
tiable avidity for general information, to ob 


ninute details about Persian topics 
treated by Kur 
readers his large volume, 
bis 
Teheran, 


tain very 


not vet exhaustively 


pean 
travellers. To such 


crammed with detailed accounts of own 


every-day experience in and around 
Hamadan, Kermanshah, Ispahan, and 
others it will repel or 
talk 
Dr. 


Wills abstains from generalizing almost as scru 


Shiraz 
may prove satisfactory ; 
its copious and often tedious 


tire out by 


about things insignificant and unattractive. 
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pulously as from imparting knowledge of Asiatic 


affairs which educated people ought to, but do 
not 
make his own reflect 


always, possess, and leaves the reader “ to 
ions "—generally leaving him 
with his ignorance. We believe we do the 
full say that his book 
contains much that will be justly appreciated by 
the few, together with more that nobody cares 
for, and that, 


tious but far from amusing performance. 


alone 


doctor justice when we 


on the whole, it is a very conscien 
The 
following fragment of a sketch of an Armenian 
bishop, with numerous explanations interspersed, 
though 
in style and general attractiveness considerably 
above the average of the author's descriptions: 


may be here presented as characteristic, 


‘The little bishop is a gouty man, and does 
not indulge, though there are legends that in his 
youth his potations were pottle deep; he does 
not even smoke, but he snuffs—a thing that most 
of the old people in Julfa do, A jovial old man 
in askull cap and flowing black robes, he insists 
on regaling us with gez—a sort of sweetmeat, 
prepared from the gezanjebine, a mawkish ex- 
udation froma piant found in the desert near 
here, and akin to manna; it is mixed with sugar 
and made up into round cakes with almonds or 
pistachios. It is impossible to break these cakes 
with the finger; they will bend freely, but on 
striking them with a hammer or another cake 
they fracture at once. Ispahan is celebrated 
through Persia for this sweetmeat, and large 
ym appa are sent away in every direction. In 
Julfa and Ispahan the gez is always offered 
of a guest, and urgently 
pressed on one ; it is considered impolite to re- 
fuse, lhe flavor is merely sickly sweet, and it 
sticks to tne jaws like butter-scotch : it is white 
in color, and very cloying. The monk, too, al- 


on the = arrival 


ways has a glass of good old Kishmish wine for | 


his friends, 
in Persia; 
sweet 
raisin. The wine is a golden yellow, delicious 
when quite new, but terribly heady. Itis a 
great favorite with the Armenians, as it is quick- 
ly intoxicating. As a rule it will not keep well, 
but when it does it is not to be despised. A glass 
of arrack is offered as an alternative, and this is 
more suited to the native taste ; it is, as a rule, 
what is called in India ‘ fixed bayonets.’ ” 


The Kishmish grape is the smallest 


it is a bright yellow color, and very 


Dr. Wills’s life in Persia was uneventful, but 
his connections, as physician, with all classes of 
society afforded him sufficient means of observa- 
tion. He moved much among Armenians, 
whom he is not at all inclined to admire; was 
often shocked by the abject degradation in 
which the Jews are kept; and became familiar 
with all shades of practical Mohammedanism, 
from that of the howling dervish to the radi- 
calism of the freethinker. Concerning some 
**sectaries of the Baab,” whom he calls an im 
postor, and of whose communistic religious te- 
nets he says only that they are very difficult to 
get at, he the following: In 1880 a 
priest of Ispaban was denounced by his wife as 
a Baabi. Thrown into prison by order of the 
Governor, a of the Shah, he avowed his 
Baabism, and refused to retract, while denying 
the crimes laid to his charge. 
chains to a place of execution, and bastina- 
doed, but offered his life if he would curse 
Kaab. He replied: ‘‘Curses on you, your 
Prince, your King, and all oppressors,” and 
suffered death. A few days after bis execution 
three brothers, intimate acquaintances of Dr. 
Wills, were arrested as guilty of Baabism. As 
near relatives of the former Imam-i-Juma, or 
high-priest, whose protection was all-powerful, 
they fact, made no secret of their 
heterodoxy. This was, however, not the real 
cause of theirarrest. The new lmam-i-Jumaowed 
them a large sum of money. They were sent 
for, and required to relinquish the claim on 
penalty of being denounced and executed. As 
they refused to remit even a portion of the debt, 
the debtor made ‘a 
the Prince that the 
erty should be 
should 


relates 


son 


He was led in 


had, in 


propositiun . . . 
whole of their prop- 
confiscated by him, and they 


be accused of Baabism and exe- 


| to him about confessed 


| the youngest brother was spared. 


cuted. This was agreed to.” They in vain 
protested their innocence, the youngest brother 
even cursing Baab as proof of his orthodoxy. 
The English missionary in Julfa, the Assistant 
Superintendent of the Telegraph, our author, and 
a few others, fruitlessly attempted to save the 
three victims of priestly and princely avarice. 
The Prince showed himself furious. He asked 
the doctor, ‘‘ What would your Prince of Wales 
say if he were interviewed, and letters written 
criminals by obscure 
Persians?” The city being in great excitement, 
the throats of the two elder brothers were cut 
in prison, and their bodies flung into the square; 
The high- 
priest shared the plunder with the Prince. ‘‘ Such 
was Persia in 1880,” remarks our author here, 


| and he has many other instances of cruel op- 





it is, when dried, what we call the Sultana | 





to | 


pression and fierce barbarism to relate. And if 
such is the government and the priesthood of 
Persia, what must its people be? To our pleasant 
surprise, ‘‘ after a residence of fifteen years in 
various parts of the country,” Dr. Wills—this 
time broadly generalizing—presents these among 
the main characteristics of the people: 


‘The character of the Persian, as it appears 
to me, is that of an easy going man with a wish 
to make things pleasant generally. He is hos- 
pitable and obliging, as honest as the general 
run of mankind, and is especially well disposed 
to the foreigners. Home virtues among the 
Persians are many; he is very kind and indol- 
gent to his children, and as a son his respect for 
both parents is excessive. . An un- 
dutiful son or daughter is bardly known in 
the country. No act of serious import 
ever undertaken without the advice 
mother. ° And by the very poorest 
the support of their parents would never 
be looked on asa burden. Respect for the aged 
is universal. . . 
the Persian servant toward his master in respect 
to his goods and chattels has been previously re- 
marked; and in commercial morality, I fancy 
that a Persian merchant will compare not un- 
favorably with that of the European generally. 
, To the poor, Persians are unostentatious- 
ly generous; most of the rich bave regular pen- 
siovers, old servants, or poor relations, who live 
on their bounty; charity, though vot 
organized, is general. Only the upper 
classes and the natives of towns among the mili 
tary and servant class are in the habit of indulg- 
ing in intoxicants, and unchastity is confined to 
the females of these classes: . . . the Per- 
sian woman compares favorably with her Eu- 
ropean sister in this — t Cruelty is 
not a Persian vice. 


By R.S. Chattock, 
of Painter-Etchers. 
1883. 


Practical Notes on Etching. 
Fellow of the Society 
Scribner & Welford. 

THESE chapters on etching, the author tells us, 

appeared originally, for the most part, in the 

pages of the Etcher. Gathered up into this form 
they make a very handsome thin octavo volume 
of seventy-two pages, which contain much en- 
tertaining and instructive matter relating to the 
etcher’s technical processes. For those who wish 


is | 
of the | 


The peculiar honesty of | 





| any of them, reach a high degree of merit. 


to understand these processes the book will be | 


found very serviceable, as it not only gives such 
information as is contained in treatises like those 
of Lalanne and Hamerton, but a good deal in 
addition concerning minor details, the want of 
which has caused many embarrassments 
the solitary etcher. For instance, respecting 
grounds, the author remarks that the main 
desiderata are that they should be firmly adhe- 
sive to the metal, absolutely impervious to the 
acid, hard enough to insure a clean line, and 
soft enough to allow the perfectly free play of 
the needle. Many different grounds, each com- 
posed of many ingredients, are used ; but they 
all involve more or less trouble in their prepara- 
tion, and do not all work perfectly well. Mr. 
Chattock, desiring one that should be as simple 
as possible consistently with thorou; h efficiency, 
found that a mixture of asphaltum and wax an- 


| 


to | 


| boys’ work in point of drawing. 


swered every purpose in his own practice. It 
has, besides that of simplicity, the advantage of 
being dark enough to show the lines plainly 
without being smoked, and pale enough to show 
them still when bitten by a hydrochloric mor- 
dant, which darkens the copper as it bites. A 
useful device for preventing too rapid evapora- 
tion, when the ground is applied in the form of 
a solution, is described. It consists of a pane of 
glass so placed in a wooden frame as to be 
raised about a quarter of an inch from a level 
board on which it rests. The plate to be bitten 
is placed on the board under the glass, which 
being lifted, the solution is poured on. The 
glass is then let down, and the board is gently 
tilted in all directions till the solution has reach- 
ed every part. The thin stratum of air between 
the plate and the glass is not enough to dry the 
ground till after this process is easily com- 
pleted. 

Very full instructions are given for preparing 
and using the etching-needle, and the methods 
of stopping out, rebiting, and working-in the 
acid are also fully treated. We think the au- 
thor, though he has the concurrence of nearly 
all modern etchers, makes too much account of 
the effects obtained by these means. The fine 
gradations thus secured do not seem to us quali 
ties that ought to be sought to any great extent 
in etching. Good and expressive lines, with 
comparatively little variation of depth (though 


| often with considerable variety of effect conse- 


quent upon skilful use of the needle), are charac- 
teristic of the class of etchings which seem to 
us best ; and the energies of etchers would, we 
think, as a rule, be more usefully spent in striv- 
ing to render their lines expressive than in seek- 
ing these refinements of tone, which properly 
belong to other processes. 

The chapters on Mordants, on Dry-Point, on 
Printing and Inks, and on Papers are all clear 
and sufficient, but the author argues weakly and 
erroneously in favor of the retroussage method 
of printing. That method is one of the chief 
obstacles to progress in modern etching. Plates 
thus softened and disguised by the printer pass, 
with the not yet very discriminating body of 
both artists and public, as artistic, which would 
not be much admired if they had to depend upon 
the merits of the etcher’s actual work upon 
them. We regard this method as a temporary 
fashion which will ere long run its course. In 
fact, retroussage is simply a trick of execution, 
and everything of this nature is intrinsically 
bad, as well as foreign to good and honorable 
art. Whatever effect, or suggestion, of light 
and shade an artist may desire in a copper- 
plate—beyond such as his actual lines will pro- 
duce—should be honestly wrought in mezzotint 
or some other legitimate process, 

The text is accompanied by eight etchings by 
the author, which vary in quality, but do not, 
The 
is like school- 

‘*The Larch 
Wood,” facing page 64, is pleasantly suggestive, 
but it is not strong work. ‘‘ The Brook,” facing 
page 32, is conventional in execution, and inhar- 
monious in chiaroscuro, The up-stream passage 
in shadow (got largely by retroussage) forms a 
too heavy spot of dark in relation to the rest of 
the design—which is wrought in comparatively 
open line and clean-wiped. Still, the subject is 
a good one, and there is some clever work in it. 
The open line-work shows about as much power 
of sketching as is possible where the essentials 
of drawing are no more keenly felt than they 


frontispiece, ‘‘ The Barn-Door,” 


| are at present by average etchers, The best 


plate in the series is ‘* The River Llyfuant,” a 
dry-point, facing page 48. This is in some re- 
spects charming, and is wrought with mucb ten- 
derness and skill. 


»o ! 

Aug. 30, 1883] 
Man before Metals. By N. Joly, Professor at 
the Science Faculty of Toulouse, [Vol. xlv. 


of the International Scientific Series.) D. Ap 


leton & Co. Svo, pp. 365, with 148 illustra- 
tions. 
THIs book contains nothing new, and its *‘ex- 


cuse for being ” is to be found in the simple and 
methodical arrangement of well-known facts, 
and in the candor with which their bearing upon 
certain mooted points is discussed. Regarded in 
this light, the work is entitled to commendation 
even from those who do not fully agree with the 
author as to the antiquity of man. Asarule, 
however, bis conclusions upon this subject will 
be generally accepted, though our ability to de- 
cide upon the validity of his reasoning is at 
times impaired by the omission of what may 
eventually prove to be essential facts. A nota- 
ble instance of this occurs in the chapter on 
“Tertiary Man.” Justly enough, this question 
is said to be still open ; and being so, it was 
clearly the author's duty to have aided us as far 
as possible in coming to a conclusion of our own, 
by giving us all the material facts of which he 
was in possession. This, however, is not done; 
for in omitting all mention of the discovery of 
stone implements in the pliocene beds of Portu 
gal and California, he leaves us, so far as he is 
concerned, without the knowledge necessary to 
the formation of a correct That the 
omission was not due to ignorance, and was not 


opinion 


the result of an attempt to suppress the truth, is 
evident from the frankness with which the sub 
ject is discussed. Whether it proceeded from a 
lingering doubt as to the authenticity of these 
finds, or was simply an oversight, cannot, of 
course, be determined. In either event, it is in- 
excusable, since it is upon the genuineness of 
these two finds that the question of man’s exist- 
ence in pliocene times mainly rests; and to 
omit all notice of them when investigating this 
point, or when discussing the evidence of his 
appearance at a still earlier period in the world’s 
history, is virtually to cut away the rounds of 
the ladder which we are expected to climb. 

In treating of prehistoric man in America, and 
especially in the few pages devoted to the con- 
sideration of the mounds and mound-builders, our 
author is far from satisfactory. In fact, it would 
be hard to find a greater contrast than exists be 
tween this portion of his work and that in which 
he deals with the river-drift and bone-caves of 
France, the peat-mosses and kitchen-middens of 
Denmark, and the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 
In the one case he is evidently at home, and his 
summary of the evidence, drawn from these 
sources, of man’s existence in the earliest quater- 
nary times is clear and conclusive, while in the 
other he is completely at sea; and though he 
defers to authors of acknowledged reputation, 
like Squier and Morton, yet his facts seem to 
have been selected at random, without much re 
gard to their bearing upon the main question, or 
to the light thrown on them by subsequent ex- 
plorations. As a result, he bas given us a piece 
of patchwork, in which the inaccuracies are so 
numerous as to make it practically worthless 
either for purposes of illustration or argument. 
Some, perhaps a large majority, of these errors 
are of but little moment, though others, like the 
statement that many of the mounds ‘‘ seem to 
date from a period anterior to the neolithic age 
of the New World,” are more serious and far- 
reaching in their character. This assertion, it is 
true, is so qualified as to reduce the number of 
these palewolithic mounds to an insignificant frac. 
tion ; but even in this modified form the state- 
ment cannot be passed over, since it is an estab 
lished fact that nothing has yet been taken from 
the mounds of the Mississippi Valley that indi- 
cates a different phase of civilization from that 
which the red Indians, who held this region at the 
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time of the discovery, are known to have reached 


nothing which they could not have made, 

might not have bought from their neighbors in 
Mexico or on the Atlantic coast, with both of 
whom they bad more or less intercourse. As these 


Indians are admitted to have been living 
in the neolithic age, this is, of course, a sufticient 
answer to the statement, though it does not 
perhaps, enable us to identify them with the 
mound-builders. To do this 
step further, and that 
some of these identical works or others of a 
similar character 
matter 


same 


Wwe must go one 


show they built either 
Fortunately, this is not a 
there t 

and as no other people, 


about which can be 
so far as we know, hav 

d that we 
are justified in coneluding that the mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley, of every sort and size, 
f thei 
inferences are 


ever occupied this region, it is believ: 


were the work of these same Indians, or 
immediate All other 
denied us can be 


ancestors 
until it shown that at some 
time in the past this valley was held by a people 
other than the Indians, who built mounds, de 
fended themselves behind 
had reached that stage of civilization which, for 


earthen walls, and 


the want of a better term, we are accustomed 
to call the neolithic, or age of polished stone 

In the second portion of the work 
relates to primitive civilization—our author ts 


that which 


seen to better advantage The subject itself is 


one of never-failing interest, and it is treated in 


a manner that is at once entertaining and in 


structive Instead of an exhaustive study 


wearisome by reason of its details and suitable 
only to the special student, he has given us, un 
der appropriate headings, short and comprehen 
sive sketches of the origin and development of 


the arts and industries of quaternary man, and 
also of his religion, so far as he can be said to 


have hadany. To do this successfully, a know 


ledge not only of the latest teachings of archwo 
logy, but also of the manners and customs of 
modern savages is requisite—the one being t& 
some extent a complement of the other. In bot! 
these branches 


our author is proficient, and 


hence the satisfactory in which much 
this part of his work is done. Of 


investigation 


manner 
urse, in an 
of this character, covering such a 
wide range of subjects upon many of which opi 
differ, errors of *‘ i 


sion,” or what are thought t 


nions omissi 
be such, are almost 
inevitable. Vague statements, too, will cree] 


in, and assertions of a seemingly contradictory 





character are not impossible. An instance 
the former may be found in the denial of ‘ex 
tended commercial relations to tribes of tl 
stone age”; and an example of the latter can bx 
seen on pages 44 and 507, where the discovery 
of pottery is attributed to two different epochs 
or phases of civilization. Statements thes 
are ambiguities rather than inaccuracies 


though they unquestionably detract somewhat 
from the value of 
development of civilization, 


the account, as giver 
vet in the presen 
instance they do not necessarily weaken the 
force of the 


of the human race from a lower level of savagery 


conclusion as to the gradual advar 


to a higher plane of barbarism. Upon this point 


our author's position is believed to be impregna 
ble, as it is 


f a series of 


the logical outcome 


facts, carefully chosen and stated with fairness 
and precision. Indeed, in this respect, as well as 
in the modesty with which these conclusions are 


announced, this work may well serve as a model 
Debatable questions are treated as such, and in 
regard to those matters about which we know 
nothing, and are not li 
he does not hesitate to c 
Such frankness would disarm criti 
there were points of difference more numerous 
and of more importance than can be found in 
the present volume 


kely ever to be any wiser, 


ynfess his ignorance 


even if 


ism, 
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a feeling that, at least SOME J t ir know 
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ulled it ‘* English ” for six hundred years before 
M. I s dat ] d English is not a strong 
point with our author, and it is hardly fair to 
ring him s sely book. Of the results of 
the Nort ( t, we should look to find 
l informed ; yet we do not escape a 





th Comme la langue est le 


rgane de la vie nationale, et le plus 
lissant vehicule des aspirations autonomiques 
l'un peuple, 


his immediate suc¢ 


n (he is speaking of William and 
proserivit 
les vaincus n lui défendit 
William, who tried to 


issued many writs in English, but never one in 


essors] la langue 
And 


English, and who 


dexister.” 
learn 


French 

Readers of early English will be inclined to 
stare and gasp at this description of Layamon’s 
‘Brut’: ‘‘Layamon écrit, au 
du treiziéme siécle, dans le dialecte du Sud-Est, 
une triste compilation de Béde, de Saint-Albin, 
de saint Augustin de Canterbury, et de Robert 
Wace.” However, we prefer to pass on, without 


commencement 
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further criticism, to something of which we can 


speak more favorably. If any one wishes to 
test a Frenchman’s qualifications to write about 
English literature, let him try him on the Eliza 
The earlier periods are full of pitfalls 


and mantraps, and after the Restoration all is 


bethans 


plain sailing. But if a Frenchman has so far 
widened his horizon beyond Racine, Boileau, 
and the grand si¢cle, to feel the passionate 


energy, the radiant imagination, the puissant 
language, the grace and tenderness of the Eliza 
bethans, then 
thing good from him ; and here M. Filon comes 
out very well. His criticisms are sympathetic 
and, in the main, good. His long and careful 
article on Shakspere is well worth reading, and 


we are pretty sure to get some- 


shows a thoughtful study of each drama, Here 
is one good remark out of many : 
“Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, se ressem 


blent en un point. C’est la passion qui les méne; 
nul d’entre eux ne fait ce qu’il veut, nul n’a le 
gouvernement de lui-méme. Bien au-dessus de 
nos tétes, le théAtre antique avait placé la fa 
talité ; c’est en nous que la place Shakespeare. 
Il légue cette idée au drame moderne. Avec 
Racine et Schiller apparaitront d’autres héros 
qui personnifient la liberté humaine: conception 
fiére et sublime, si elle n’est pas démentie par 
étude des faits intérieurs. L’avenir dira peut- 
étre—si homme arrive 4 se connaitre lui-méme 
—laquelle de ces trois philosophies dramatiques 
est la plus conforme au vrai.” 


A sound thought, well put, and, to the present 
reviewer’s mind, worth lumber-rooms of inge- 
nious metaphysical cobwebs, to say nothing of 
that fatuous criticism that studies Shakspere 
with slate and pencil, and measures him by the 
statistics of ‘‘ end-stopped ” lines, and ‘‘ run-on” 
lines, and ‘‘double-endings,” and ‘‘ weak-end- 
ings.” It would be almost parallel criticism to 
judge the works of Mozart or Beethoven by 
counting the accidental sharps and flats. 


With 
Bos- 


Life on the Mississippi. By Mark Twain. 
more than three hundred illustrations. 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co, 

MarRK TWAIN labors under the disadvantages 

which attach to the position of a professional 

humorist. When he writes a serious book, the 
public receives it with a predisposition to laugh 
which interferes with its appreciation of what 
the author has tosay. ‘ Life on the Mississippi’ 
is only secondarily the work of a funny man. 
Primarily it is a descriptive and historical work, 
by an ex-pilot of the old Mississippi sort, intend- 
ed to bring before us the contrast between the 
river as it is, and as it was in the days before the 
war, and before the great steamboat trade had 
been interfered with by the building of rival 
railroads. Many chapters of the book first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic. Probably by this time 
most readers of Mark Twain know that the odd 
literary alias selected by him came from the 
Mississippi, where “ mark twaim” was once the 
ery of the leadsman when he found that he had 
two fathoms of water. All Mr. Clemens’s de- 
scription of his pilot apprenticeship and of pilot 
life is interesting, and we take it for granted 
true, the veins of humorous exaggeration which 
occur in it having httle or no connection with 
the general drift cf the narrative. We have 
had occasion in these columns once or twice to 
refer to Mrs. Trollope’s formerly discredited book 
asa probably veracious account of life in that 
part of America which jour- 
ney up the Mississippi constituted part of her 

American tour—and curiously enough Mark 

Twain, whose recollections of Mississippi life go 

back to the confines of the Trollope era in Ameri- 

can development, speaks highly of her book and 
of her regard for accuracy in general. We 


she saw—a 


have always believed that the real explanation 
of the storm of criticism which the book met 
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with in this country lay partly in the fact that 
the headquarters of ‘‘culture” in America at 
the time was the East, while the part of the 
country that she saw most of was the pioneer 
West, of which the East knew little, but thought 
highly. Consequently, when she painted the 
West as she actually found it, the sensitive East 
was very much shocked and disgusted because 
the picture did not at all correspond with the 
Eastern view of what the West must be, and 
visited its displeasure upon the wretched author. 
At any rate Mark Twain vouches, as far as he 
can, for the truth of the picture. 

The book will be found, as a record of a past 
phase of Amerizan life, both entertaining and 
valuable. The author is not only a humorist, 
but there is some purpose in his humor: as wit- 
ness his account of the dreadful pass to which 
the worship of Sir Walter Scott and the attempt 
to introduce chivalry into real life brought the 
South. The best part of the book, however, is 
that which relates to the Mississippi pilot, a 
creature as extinct as the dodo, 


La Légende des Siécles, Vol. v. By Victor Hugo. 
Paris : Calmann Lévy. New York: F. W. 
Christern. 

What can be said of this last volume of the 

famous “ Legend ” that has not been said of the 

four that preceded it? The same astonishment 
is felt at the unabated fury of the poetic fire 


still burning in the octogenarian breast, at the | 


loftiness of some thoughts, clothed in noble lan- 
guage, made more luminous by the confused 
background of trivial phrases and incoherent 
exclamations. Victor Hugo adores Liberty—an 
immaculate, virtuous ideal, under whose rule 
every man will be perfect and there shall be no 
more suffering, no more crime or vice. Then, 
he believes honestly in God, the invisible spirit, 
all love and justice, who shall surely reward or 
punish us according to our deserts ; but his ro- 
mantic vocabulary cannot supply him with 
terms strong enough to express his hatred of the 
clergy—the Church is his béte noire, the embodi- 
ment of all that is vicious and criminal “He 
loves the people, and the vilest rascal will enlist 
his sympathy provided he belongs to the peuple : 
is he not one of the victims of oppression and 
fanaticism / 

Such is the theme that he must develop 
throughout some three hundred pages of poetry, 
as he has done these last forty years in prose 
and verse ; and we are tempted to say apolo- 
getically with Bilboquet, when some one criti- 
cised his solitary musician who always played 
the same note on his French horn: ‘ Well, it 
pleases those who are fond of that note.” Victor 
Hugo calls to his aid all the resources of the 
French language—and no modern writer has 
them better at his command. He juggles with 
words ; they are the glittering tinsel with which 
he adorns deftly the merest skeleton of an idea. 
He excites himself to the highest pitch of indig- 
nation, hurling, the while, terrible epithets at 
the objects of his hatred. He soars so high that 
the mind can scarcely follow him, then, without 
transition, he drops into the merest common- 
place, as if to remind us that he is but human 
after all. 

The first piece in this volume, ‘‘ Les Grandes 
Lois,” in which he rejects indignantly Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of man, is an eloquent de- 
claration of faith. He appeals to the heart for 
arguments to prove the immortality of the soul, 
and tells those to whom science has not brought 
proof, but doubt : 

“* Le désespoir vous plait, moi je prends l’espérance.” 
This poem, written in a lofty inspiration, con- 
tains many beautiful lines, worthy of the palmi- 
est days of theauthor’sfame. ‘‘ Dante’s Vision” 
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is a vast conception of the Last Judgment, in 
which we find many beauties and many obscuri- 
The poem “Inferi” is in the same style. 
There are some pieces, of a more graceful turn, 
that are quite refreshing to read after this pro- 
longed poetic nightmare. Such are “ The Pea- 
sants on the Seashore,” and a pretty little piece, 
without a title, in which ‘la petite Jeanne,” 
Hugo’s darling grandchild, gives him the reason 
why the cats eat the mice: ‘‘ You see, grandpa,” 
says she in conclusion, “if the mouse was the 
bigger animal, it would eat the cat.” The alle- 
gory is transparent enough. 

In conclusion, let us say that while this vol- 
ume maintains Victor Hugo’s claim to the title 
of first lyric poet of France, there is much in it 
that is weak, because not clear. The greatest 
claim ever made in favor of the French lan- 
guage is its clearness and freedom from ambi- 
guity. We don’t know that poetry is an excep- 
tion ; yet there are not a few people who think 
that what is incomprehensible must be sublime, 
An admirer of Hugo, being told that the sense 
of certain passages in one of his books was ob- 
scure, ‘‘ You don’t understand it,” replied the 
enthusiast ; ‘‘neither do I, but he knows what 
he means, and the time will come when it will 


ties. 


| be clear to all—it is the language of the future !” 


This prophecy may be a consoling thought to 
many who wish to admire, yet doubt. 





Slavic and Latin. LUlchester Lectures on Com- 
parative Lexicography, delivered at the Tay- 
lor Institution, Oxford. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. 
London: Triibner & Co 1883. 


THESE lectures—resembling in character the au- 
thor’s ‘ Linguistic Essays,’ reviewed in No. 927 
of the Nation—are four in number, treating of 
‘The Slavification of the Finnish Area,” ‘‘ The 
Two Russian Languages,” ‘‘The Russian Lin- 
guistic Conception of ‘Gentleman’ and ‘ Noble- 
man,’” and ‘‘ The Linguistic Conception of Li- 
berty in Russian and Polish as compared with 
Latin”; to which is added a brief supplement 
on “Egyptian Inversion.” The titles have a 
slightly sensational sound, and one might sup- 
pose it was the lecturer’s principal object to 
amuse his hearers. Far from it, his aim was to 
initiate them into the mysteries of ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Lexicography, a sister science of Compara- 
tive Grammar,” the formation of which he has 
“repeatedly endeavored to advocate ”—witness 
his ‘ Linguistic Essays’ and ‘Coptic Researches,’ 
If hespeaks of the Russian conception of “‘ gentle- 
man” or ‘‘nobleman,” he means to elucidate 
the national psychological grounds which bend 
the Russian mind to form a certain conception and 
noother. He endeavors to show you in another 
lecture that Great Russian and Little Russian— 
the idioms, in the main, of the northeastern and 
southwestern divisions of the Czar’s empire, re- 
spectively—are distinct languages, reflecting the 
different psychological bases of two distinct na- 
tions, one—the larger and northeastern, whose 
centre is Moscow—originally almost wholly Fin- 
nic, but Slavified, and the other— centring 
around Kiev—purely Slavic. For, Dr. Abel 
thinks, ‘‘ it cannot be too emphatically asserted 
that, on being properly investigated, the words, 
forms, and constructions of every language are 
found to display a comprehensive view of the 
universe, its things, qualities, and transactions, 
as conceived by each nation after its own pecu- 
liar fashion and style.” 

It is hardly necessary to state that the study 
of the psychological basis of ‘‘every language” 
is no light task, especially if ‘‘ the systematic 
analysis of the dictionary,” meaning “the scru- 
tiny of each verbal notion under conceptual cate- 
gories,” is to be supplemented by ‘‘ the examina- 
tion of synonymous grammatical forms and 
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constructions.”’ But it must be worth the trou- 
ble, as leading to the ultimate unfolding of the 
Griqua’s and Gbandi’s, Herero’s and Heve’s, 
‘comprehensive view of the universe,” which 
we cannot study from books as we do the Greek’s 
or Hebrew’s. Dr. Abel has undertaken a part of 
the task with a light heart. He has adopted 
a method, and believes he can sufliciently demon- 
strate it by ‘the comparative dissection of a 
few vocables.’ To us, we must confess, tasks 
of this kind appear tremendous; to him they 
are a scholar’s play. Penetrating through all 
the windings and intricacies of linguistic evolu- 
tion among an illiterate peasantry, be discovers 
deeply hidden reasons for things which we | 
should deem more or less accidental, or at least 
dependent upon grounds so flimsy, irrational, o1 
obscure as to baffle all inquiry. Here, for in- 
stance, are a few of his more interesting obser 
vations, derived from a close study of the two 
tongues and an ambitious analysis of the two 
national minds: 





**Slavo-Russian knows only the word ‘ vrag,’ 
a foe from inuate evil disposition. Finno-Rus- 
siau retains the ominous term, but sagaciously 
supplements it by ‘ nepriyatel,’an enemy from 
interest or other more transient motives; a man, 
in fact, who, under altered circumstances, may 
think fit to become a triend. . ‘Slava,’ in 
Little Russian, ‘talk, rumor,’ in the more ambi- 
tious and political Great Russian speech is exalted 


into ‘glory, honor.’ ‘ Duch,’ in simple Little 
Russian ‘vapor, smoke,’ in the lhterary de 


is raised to ‘spi- 


velopment of Great Russia 


rit.’ ‘Slatchai,’ in Little Russian ‘an un- | 
lucky accident,’ in Great Russian, which has | 
a pessimist proclivity, is used to denote 


every kind of accident, all accidents being 
in that language regarded as pretty sure to 
turn outmore or lessunlucky. . . Again, 
‘ divitysya,’ in Little Russian ‘to see, in Great 
tussiap, Very much at variance with the clas 
sical injunction of nil admirari, adopts the 
more spiritual sense of ‘to see and admire, to 
admire.’ ‘Golosity,’ in Little Russian ‘to sob, to 
xroab,’ . in Great Russian merely denotes 
to talk aloud.’ . A cloud in Great Rus- 
sian is called ‘ 6blako,’ from ‘ Oblekaty,’ to cover; 
in Little Russian it goes by the name of ‘ ymara,’ 
from ‘xmurity,’ to darken. . . . Blood, in 
Great Russian called ‘krov,’ from a root desig- 
nating moisture, in Little Russian is known as 
‘mazka,’ from ‘mazaty,’ to smear. Marriage, 
which in Great Russian is described as ‘ svadba,’ 
meaning probably abduction, in Little Russian 
rejoices in the more modern appellation of * ves- 
silya,’ ‘ gladness, frolic.’ ” 


[t is, however, unfortunate for these efforts or 
| 





New for Next Term. 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'’S Briefer 
Astronomy. Ready September 20, 1883. 

MARTIN’S Briefer Human Body. 
Ready September 25, 1883° 

IWITT’S Classical Mythology. Trans- 
lated from the German. With Table of Related 
Myths. $1 25. 


MACLOSKIE’S Elementary Botany. 


$1 60. 


PORTER'S Outlines of the Constitu- 
tional History of the United States. $1 50. 

GERMAN COMEDIES. Selected 
and Annotated (in German) by Sigmon M. Sterne, 
author of ‘Studien und Plaudereien.” Ready: EIN 
KNOPF, by Julius Rosen, 30 cts.: DER SCHIMMEL, 
by S. von Moser, 30cts. Five more of the Series will 
be ready immediately. 

NEWCOMB’S Algebra for Colleges. 
New edition. With Supplementary Examples. 


New Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


29 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons’) G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


STANDARD WORKS 
For Colleges and Higher Insti- 


tutions of Learning. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BOWEN. American Political Economy. 
By Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard University. 1 
vol. crown Svo, $2 50 

PERRY. Political Economy. By Arthur 


Latham Perry. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 82 50 
An Introduction to Political Economy. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
WOOLSEY. Political Science. By T 
Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. $7 
Introduction to the Study of Interna 
tional Law 1 vol. crown Svo, $2 50. 


D. 


2 vols. Svo, 87. 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIE? 
1LEXANDER. Outlines of Moral Science. 
By Archibald Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 5). 
BOWEN. Modern Philosophy, from Des- 
cartes to Schopenhauer and Hartman. By Prof. 

Francis Bowen. 1 vol. crown &Svo, $3. 


HOPKINS. 


CC} 
\ h 


The Law of Love and Love as 


a Law. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1 7 
An Outline Study of “lan. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1 75. > 
JANET. Final Caus ““e),) "1 Janet 
1 vol. 8vo, $2 50, Lh, 
McCOSH,. The Emotions. 1 Woy, 
Cosh, D.D., LL.D., President of Prince. ty 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 
- Philosophie Series. No. 1. Criteria o 
Diverse Kinds of Truth. No.2. Energy, Efficient and 


Development: What it Can Do 
Each 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 


Final Cause. No. 3 
and What it Cannot Do. 


“cents, 
PORTER. The Human Intellect. By Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 1 


vol. Svo, $5. 


Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. 1 


vol. crown Svo, $3 


VEBERWEG. History of Philosophy. By 
Prof. Friedrich Ueberweg. Translated by Prof. G. 
S. Morris. Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., and 
P. Schaff, D.D. Vol. I. Ancient and Mediaeval; 
Vol. Il, Modern. 2 vols. &8vo, $5. 


LANGUAGI 


BAUTAIN. 


AND LITERATURE, ETC. 


The Art of Extempore Speak- 


ing. By M. Bautain. With Additions, Rules of De 
bate, ete. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

CLARA. An Outline of the Elements of the 
English Language. By Prof. N. G. Clark. 1 vol. 


12mo, $1 25. 
CRA/K. A Compendious History of Eng- 
lish Literature and of the English Language fiom 
the Norman Conquest. By George L. Craik, LL.D. 
2 vols. Svo, half calf, $10; cloth (new and cheaper 
edition), £5. 
CRUTTWELL. The History of 


Literature. By Chas, T. Cruttwell, M.A. 


$2 50. 
GUYO7. The Earth and Man. Lectures 

on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation 
to the History of Mankind. With maps and charts. 
By Arnold Guyot, LL.D. Translated from the French 
by Prof. C. C. Felton. 1 vol, 12mo, $1 75 


McILVAINE. FElocution: The Sources and 


Roman 
1 vol. 12mo, 


Flements of its Power. By J. H. Melivaine, D.D. 
12mo, $1 75. 
VARSH. Lectures on the English Lan 


uage. By George P. Marsh. 


The Origin and History of the English 
Language. 1 vol. crown Svo, $2. 
WULLER. Lectures on the Science of Lan 
age. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. First Series. 1 vol. 
crown d5vo, #2. 
- The same. Second Series. With 31 il 
lustrations. 1 vol. crown Svo, $3. 
PHELPS. English Style in Public Dis 
course, With Special Relation to the Usages of the 
i it. By Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
‘HITNEY, Language and the Study of 
Language. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
in Yale College. 1 vol. crown Svo, $2 50. 
. . . . " . . 
Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 1 vol. 
crown S8vo, $2 50. 
The same. 


Svo, SZ 50. 


1 vol. crown Svo, #2. 


Second Series. 1 vol. crown 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
ent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCKIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York 


Le 


27 and 20 W. Twenty-third St., New York, 
PUBLISH SEPTEMBER 1: 


1.4 HISTORY of thhNORTHERN 
Pacific Railroad, from the Inception of the 
Enterprise, in 1834, to the Opening of the 
Line from Lake Superior and the Mississippi 
Valley to Puget Sound, on the Pacific Coast, 
in 1883. By Eugene V. Smalley. With 
maps and 48 full-page engravings from ori- 


ginal sketches. 8vo, cloth extra, $3. 


The work treats of the early explorations and dis 
coveries in the Northwest; the ‘effort to open a com 
mercial highway by the route of the Missouri and Co- 
lumbia valleys, begun in President Jefferson's time ; the 
formation, progress, and vicissitudes of the Northern 
Pacific Company, and the building of its line across the 


} continent; and includes chapters devoted to descrip- 
| tions of the new, fertile, and picturesque regions tra 


versed by the road, and now inviting the settler and the 
tourist. 


2. THE TOURISTS GUIDE fo 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. By Henry 
J. Winser, author of ‘ A Guide to the Yel- 
1f6mo, cloth, illustrated 
with map and 40 full-page engravings, $1 25. 


lowstone Valley.’ 


3. THE LIFE of WASHINGTON 
(omitting the documentary material). By 
Vasbington Irving. New Centennial Edi- 
ion, printed from new plates, in a hand- 
some quarto, with illustrations, Parts 1 
and 2, paper covers, together, 60 cents. 


No 
> 


The two parts are bound in one volume, with 

extra plates (on steel), cloth extra, $2. 

“This fascinating and valuable book is now within 
the reach of all, and no citizen who does not already 
possess it should deny himself this rare opportunity of 
securing this best work by ‘ America’s First Writer * up- 
on America’s noblest hero.” 


4. TRAINING - SC ‘HOOLS FOR 
Nurses. Containing a Description of the 
Actual Working of 20 Schools in 15 Cities, 
Employing 150 Instructors and having 1,000 
Graduates, ete., etc. By W. G. Thompson, 
M.D. 1S8mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


5. THE HAND-BOOK DICTION- 
ary. A Practical and Conversational Dic- 
tionary of the English, French, and German 
Languages in Parallel Columns. By Geo. 
F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 18mo, roan, #2. 


6 THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 
Printed in large, readable type, on good 
paper, and sold at the uniform price of 
20 cents each. 


2», THE ABBE CONSTANTINE. 
Halévy. 


By Ludovic 


The healthiest’ and most wholesome French novel 
since M. About’s ‘Roman d’un Brave Homme.'’"—N. Y. 
Kvening Post 


RECENT ISSUES : 


6. EUNICE LATHROP, SPINSTER. By 
Annette Lucile Noble. 

7. THE AMAZON. By Franz Dinglestedt. 

8. SLX TO ONE: a Nantucket Idyl. By a 
pew writer. 

9% MADAME DE STAEL: an _ Historical 
Novel. By Amely Bolte. Translated 


from the German by Theo. Johnson. 
10. A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 


*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue forwarded upon 
application. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s 
NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


OVER FIVE HUNDRED 


School and College Text- 


| Books 


Will be ready the first week in September, and 


contain a complete classified list of all the edu- 
cational publications of D. Appleton & Co., 
comprising STANDARD TEXT-Books for all de- 
partments of study and for all grades of school, 
This 
list includes Appletons’ Series of Readers and 


from the Kindergarten to the University. 


Geographies, which have attained a higher rank 
among the best educators of the country than 
any other books of the kind ever published. 
The catalogue contains descriptions, also, of all 
their new classical and other interesting works 
It will bea 
useful and convenient volume to those engaged 


for school use, published to date. 


in teaching, and they should consult it when 
new books are wanted for their classes. Mailed 


free to teachers and schools. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Published To-day - 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF 


Landholding among the Germans. By Denman W. 
Ross, Ph.D. Cloth, $3. 


WHARTON’S LAW LEXICON: 
Containing Explanations of the Technical Terms 
and Phrases of the Law, voth Ancient and Modern; 
together witha Translation of Latin Law Maxims, 
and Selected Titles from the Civil, Scotch, and East 
Indian Law. Half calf, $8, net. 


CUNYNGHAME ON THE LAW 
of Flectric Lighting. To which is added a Descrip- 
tion of the Principal Apparatus used in Electric 
Lighting. With illustrations. Cloth, $3 50, net. 

BROWNE AND STEWART’S 
Trials for Murder by Poisoning. Cloth, $3 50, nef. 

MR. BUMPKIN’S LAW-SUIT ; 


By Richard 
CL, $2. 





or, How to Win Your Opponent’s Case. 
Harris, author of ‘ Hints on Advocacy,’ etc. 


CHITTY’S EQUITY INDEX. 
Vol. Il. (This work, in six volumes, will digest all 
the English Chancery Reports, from the earliest 
times to the present date. Every one who has 
*Fisher’s Common-Law Digest’ should have Chitty 
also.) Half calf or sheep, $8, ne?. 





SOULE & BUGBEE, 37 
Folus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Court Street, Boston. 


Collegiate and University Courses. 


Announcements for 1883-84 will be sent on application. 


“ERMAN rapidly and_ conversationally 
7 taught ina few months. Send for circular. 
Jvuiivs, 27 Union Square, Room 13. 


V~ARMS IN MARYLAND, $10 to $25 
per acre. Catalogues free. H. P. CHAMBERs, 
Federalsburgh, Maryland. 
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